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IN HIAWATHA’S 


COUNTRY. 


BY CHARLES BURR TODD. 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of. Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis, 


JAUNCE chanted the 
melodious lines as we 
stood on one of the 
mighty crags’ over- 
looking the pretty 
wilderness city of 
Marquette, metropo- 
lis of the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. 
*“Weareon the threshold of Hiawatha’s 
country, do you know?” observed the 
Artiquary, as Launce concluded. ‘* Yon- 
der, forty miles south, near the pictur- 
esque little village of. Munising, Indian 
tradition places the site of old Nokomis 
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cottage. Easily reached, too, by railroad 
to New Munising, thence by-stageto Old — 
Munising, four miles to eastward on the 
shore of the lake.” The propinquity so 
wrought on us that one August afternoon 
we found ourselves alighting at the little 
station of New Munising, on theborders 
of that enchanted land where the exploits 
of ‘‘the god-man” had been performed. 
There were, perhaps, adozen frame struc- 
tures in the hamlet, all built since the 
railroad ‘‘ went through ;” theirshingled 
roofs and pine clap-boards gleaming in 
the sunlight—a typical Western village, 
with none of the mosses and neutral tints 
of age about it. Antiquity was there, 
however, in the solemn pine forest ‘that 
extended for hundreds of miles in every 
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direction, save on the east. . A road, a 
thread of white, uncoiled itself through 
the forest to the eastward. We asked for 
the mail carrier, and a barefooted, hir- 
sute fellow in hunting shirt and buckskin 
breeches was pointed out, plodding into 
the forest with a leather mail-bag over 
his shoulder. He had come on foot that 
day, not expecting passengers. What 

Should we do? for there was neither horse 
rior vehicle in the hamlet. ‘‘ Foot it,” 
said the bluff station-master. ‘‘ Here is 
Mr. Nah-be-nay-ask going over to show 
you the way.” A tall, straight Ojibway 
Indian in suit of clerical black, even to 
the stiff hat, who had been pacing the 
platform, came up at the words and shook 
hands; great, indeed, was our pleasure to 
find in him the Rev. Thomas Nah-be- 
nay-ask, the Indian preacher of Muni- 
sing, to whom we bore a letter of 
introduction from a friend in Marquette, 
and of whom we had heard much as the 
friend and spiritual guide of the various 
Indian remnants gathered in missions and 
reservations along the western shore of 
Lake Superior; a man as much famed for 


eloquence, tact and shrewdness as for his 
skill in the Ojibway language and tradi- 


tions. He aspired, our friend thought, 
to become a second Tecumseh or Pontiac 
to his people, though in a more peaceful 
way, his aim being to induce them to 
give up their nomadic habits and adopt 
the arts and customs, as well as the re- 
ligion, of the whites. 

With this object in view, he had re- 
cently purchased a large tract of uncleared 
land in the wilderness some two miles 
from Munising. A part of this he had 
cleared and plotted, and had invited In- 
dian families to settle upon it, and now 
presided as pastor and teacher over a 
thriving community of some fifty souls, 
which had its church and school-house, 
farms and workshops, and was as orderly 
and prosperous as any pioneer white 
settlement of equal numbers. With him 
we set out to walk the four miles to 
Munising. The road led through the 
dense forest. Now and then we heard 
in the wood a patter of hoofs—a deer 
making for cover. Once we crossed 
the broad spoor of a bear, and saw 
his trail through the reeds in the for- 
est. An eagle sailed overhead, and out 
of the thickets sallied mosquitoes—in- 
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visible hosts like those that overthrew 
Sennacherib. 

Very early in the waik we introduced 
the subject of the Hiawathan legends. 

‘You are quite right in thinking this 
region the scene of the god-man’s ex- 
ploits,” he said in Addisonian English, 

‘Our traditions assert this, and the thun- 
dering cliffs, rocky islets, and other nat- 
ural features of our coast are so distinctly 
portrayed in the legends that there can 
be no mistake as to locality. The god 
was not called by the Ojibways, Hiawatha 
however, but Wah-nuh-boo-ghoo. The 
tales the poet tells of him have been 
household words among my people for 
generations. We hear them from our 
mothers as cradle songs; the old men re- 
peat them by the lodge fires when the 
tempest shrieks o'er the lake, and no one, 
not even the wolf, is abroad. Do you 
know where the poet found the originals 
of his beautiful legends in ‘Hiawatha’? I 
havecompared the tales given in the poem 
with those I heard in childhood and find 
them substantially the same, though they 
have lost in grandeur and power of con- 
ception, while gaining in beauty and re- 
finement. I havein mind the writing 
of a book in which I will publish side by 
side the poet’s version and the original 
tales as I have heard them, that the 
American people may see wherein they 
differ.” With literary sympathy we 
stimulated him with the assurance that 
such a work would be a distinct and 
valuable contribution to American folk- 
lore. 

In an hour’s time, we came te an In- 
dian trail leading to the left, into which 
our friend guided us, with the remark 
that it would shorten the distance nearly 
amile. The trail dropped down several 
foot-hills, around a rushing brook, passed 
through alternate bands of forest and 
clearing, and at length emerged on a 
wide, green plateau whose eastern boun- 
dary was a bluff perhaps two hundred 
feet high, beneath which and stretching 
away beyond mortal ken lay the shin- 
ing reaches of the lake. We halted on 
the verge of the biuff and looked abroad. 
There was in the scene a certain unique 
loveliness and grandeur rarely surpassed, 
even by American landscapes. Three 
miles below; the bluffs on which we stood 
suddenly rose into a series of castellated 
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cliffs—the ‘‘Pictured Rocks” of Pau- 
Puk-Keewis’ entombment, with frowning 
headlands projecting over the water 
and stretching far away ‘‘ into the rich 
heart of the South.” Eastward lay the 
mighty reaches of the Father of Lakes, 
the ‘‘ Gitche Gumee ” of the Indian ro- 
mancers. Farther north, and directly 
before us, rose Grand Island, a wooded, 
mountainous, pear-shaped mass, showing 
red sandstone cliffs on the south and 
west, the perfect corollary of those on the 
mainland opposite, while between us and 
the island sparkled a lovely little bay 
abounding in wooded coves, and slipping 
an arm around each side of the island, to 
clasp hands with the larger lake beyond. 
The sleepy village beneath thrust out 
long, mouldering docks like antenne in- 
to the bay, while everywhere, except in 
the town itself, a primeval forest sent 
down matted roots to drink of the lake. 

‘You want boatmen for the Rocks,” 
said Pastor Nah-be-nay-ask, at length; 
‘perhaps Kish-ke-tuh-way could accom- 
modate you,” and he led the way to a 
little cabin, the only dwelling on the pla- 
teau. ‘‘ There is the old chief now.” The 
latter was descending the hill from the 
wall of forest in the rear—a striking fig- 


ure, in fringed hunting shirt and breeches 
of buckskin, with a long heavy rifle on 
his shoulder, and two deer-hounds follow- 


ing sedately at his heels. Our guide 
saluted him respectfully, and signaled us 
to do so also. He was a man verging 
on to ninety years, tall, with strongly 
marked Indian features, a famous warrior 
and hunter in his youth—one who bad 
seen his own powerful tribe dwindle to 
a mere handful. The clergyman asked 
in the melodious Ojibway tongue if the 
old man’s son, ‘“‘ Jimmy,” was at home, 
and finding he was away led us down the 
cliff to the village, kindly saying he 
would have the Indian call on us there. 
The village charmed us from a certain 
Rip-Van-Winkle air pervading it, and 
also by the marked flavor of the wilder- 
ness in its architecture. It had no busi- 
ness save that carried on by the three or 
four fishermen whose white sails we saw 
each morning bringing in ‘‘ the catch” 
from the pound nets set at the mouth of 
the bay. Half of its log cabins and clap- 
boarded dwellings were tenantless, and 
to heighten the impression of forlornness 
there was a gaunt, half-dismantled iron 
furnace at the mouth of the deep cajion 
opening back from the village, its walls 
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bulging, its iron retorts broken and 
twisted, its furnace-bars cold and rusty— 
quite the image of desolation. 

Time was when men thought that 
Munising, and not Marquette, would be 
the shipping port of the Upper Peninsula. 
Its harbor was far superior—in fact, the 
best on the lake—and when the great iron 
deposits of the Negaunee were discovered 
shrewd minds at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that Munising only could be the 
point of shipment. A city site of gener- 
ous proportions was surveyed, docks con- 
structed, a furnace for reducing the ore 
built, stores, warehouses, a hotel and 
dwellings erected—an Eastern company 
even offered thirty thousand dollars for 
the one thousand acres contained in Grand 
Island, intending to cover the water-front 
with wharves. But, alas, the construction 
of an artificial harbor at Marquette, forty 
miles nearer the mines, shattered these 
dreams, and Munising for a generation 
past has been hopelessly bankrupt, even 
in expectations. 

Many of the village characters pleased 
us by their originality. One of the 
most striking was William Cameron, 
the old American Fur Company’s hunter 
and trapper—the last of his class. There 
was a natural boulevard around the 
western arm of the bay that became our 
favorite evening walk, and here, on a 
rustic seat bentath a spreading hemlock, 
Cameron was usually to be found, smok- 
ing his pipe after the evening meal, a 
smudge burning near by to discourage 
mosquitoes. The old man’s eye was bright, 
his complexion ruddy, his locks just be- 
ginning to whiten. We would not have 
thought him a day over sixty; yet he 
told us he had passed his ninetieth birth- 
day. A strange and honorable career 
has been his. 

The son of a French voyageur by a 
half-breed woman, he became in youth 
a hunter and trapper, in that capacity 
traversing the western wilds from Su- 
perior to the Pacific. 

Later a mail carrier on the long win- 
ter route between Saginaw Bay and the 
“Soo,” via Mackinaw Island, each trip 
involving a journey of more than two 
hundred miles performed with dogs and 
sledge, over the icy wastes of Lake Hu- 
ron to Mackinaw, and thence overland 
seventy miles to the ‘‘Soo;” and lastly 
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doing honorable service in the Union 
army throughout the war. Mr. Lewis 
N. Morgan in his work on the American 
beaver pays a glowing tribute to his 
virtues and intelligence. 

Glancing out over the bay, darkening 
in the twilight, the old man falls into 
interesting reminiscence: 

‘* Yonder on Munisin’ Bay I have seen 
two hundred torchlights a dancin’ of 
an evenin’—Injuns spearin’ fish. Grand 
Island in those days was a Fur Com 
pany fort, where every spring the In- 
juns cum by hundreds to trade their furs 
for supplies. The traders and voyageurs 
cum too and made merry times. Runnin’, 
jumpin’, wrastlin’, quoit pitchin’, lacrosse 
playin’ by day, dancin’ at night—a merry 
an’ a jolly cretur was the free trapper 

_before the whites cum an’ made him a 
slave,” and he continues with pictur- 
esque descriptions of the old voyageurs 
and traders, and of his adventures in 
hunting and trapping. The Munising 
fishermen, too, were an interesting class, 
in their cheap, cow-hide boots, buckskin 
trousers and woollen shirts, the latter 
open in front and exposing the brawny, 
hairy chest. They were famous hunters, 
too, the region round about being a 
great ‘‘ deer country,” whence in the sea- 
son venison saddles were shipped to Chi- 
cago by the car-load. We often saw their 
Sandusky skiff beating in from the nets 
as we left the breakfast table of a morn- 
ing, and fell into the habit with the 
other village loungers of sauntering 
down to the fish-house on the mossy 
wharf to inspect the ‘‘catch.” The lat- 
ter was a pretty sight as it lay scattered 
over the floor—silvery-scaled white fish, 
the most delicious food-fish in our mar- 
kets; long, arrowy lake-trout, like the 
eastern piclerel, and sometimes one, 
more often half a dozen, huge sturgeon, 
the king of lake fishes. The latter, as 
the hero of one of the Hiawathan ex- 
ploits, we viewed with especial interest. 
One of the party at least was struck by 
the dramatic picture Launce presented, 
poised over the enormous head of the 
largest sturgeon, and glibly repeating, 
while the company listened quizzically: 


‘“*On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster, Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay the sturgeon, king of fishes. 
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Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand floor. 


There he lay in all his armor, 

On each side a shield to guard him, 
Plates of bone upon his forehead, 
Down his sides, and back, and shoulders, 
Plates of bone and spine projecting. 
Painted was he with his war-paints, 
Stripes of yellow, red and azure, 
Spots of brown and spots of sable. 
And he lay there on the bottom, 
Fanning with his fins of purple, 

As above him Hiawatha 

In his birch canoe came sailing 
With his fishing line of cedar.” 


And how, at last in answer to Hia- 
watha’s taunts— 


“From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesture, 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
Clashing all his plates and armor, 
Gleaming bright with all his war-paint 


In his wrath he darted upward, 
Flashing, leaped into the sunshine; 
Opened his great jaws and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha.” 


Very expressive were the bronzed 
faces of the hearers as the narrator con- 
cluded. Two in the background looked 
at one another and winked; but they 
said nothing. The lake fisherman is 
very taciturn—-so much alone with wind, 
and sea and sky! 

The chief attraction of Munising, and, 
indeed, of the lake, is ‘‘The Pictured 
Rocks,” and we were glad when at 
length the old chief's son, Kish-ke-tuh- 
way (Cut Ear) appeared to make arrange- 
ments for our journey thither. The In- 
dians regard these rocks with super- 
stitious awe and dread, and seldom visit 
them unless strongly lured by display of 
silver. The fishermen, too, avoid them, 
probably from the dangerous character 
of the coast in the vicinity. Without 
doubt the cliffs are an ugly place in time 
of storm, since in the whole seven miles 
of overhanging rock there are but two 
openings where a boat can land in safety. 
This coast is also liable to a peculiar 
kind of tempest called a “‘ dry norther,” 
which suddenly springs up in the after- 
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noon, out of a clear sky, and rages 
sometimes for three days, kicking up a 
sea that no small boat can live in. 

Kish-ke-tuh-way and a comrade, a half- 
breed, agreed to face the terrors of the rocks 
for the sum of three dollars. A brave 
little Western lady, whom we named 
Dian, from her interest in the hunters 
and the chase, pleaded so hard to go 
that she was permitted, upon solemn 
pledge to endure with fortitude whatever 
the gods might send. For a few bright 
pieces of silver she procured as com- 
panion a pretty Indian maid of sixteen, 
whom we christened ‘Bright Eyes,” 
from her resemblance to the Ponca 
beauty. The expedition was then ready 
to embark, but for two days the skies 
were as unpropitious as to the hosts at 
Aulis, and we killed time agreeably by 
several excursions to the neighboring 
points of interest. A supremely fascinat- 
ing one was to an ancient Ojibway burial 
ground, first called to our attention by 
Pastor Nah-be-nay-ask, and which lay 
near the base of a long sand-spit thrust 
out into the bay some three miles south 
of the town. It made a pathetic little 
picture. Amid barren wastes of sand, 
guarded by gloomy pines, on a long and 
prominent hillock of sand thrown up 
by long-forgotten mound-builders, were 
some hundred rude graves, many un- 
noted, but the majority marked by little 
houses of boards, roofed with birch bark, 
or by a square fence of palings, like 
those one sees in the negro burying- 
grounds of the South. The graves were 
further marked by a pole stuck in the 
earth, from which a little white flag was 
waving. There were flowers, too on the 
graves—Johnny jumpers, pinks, sweet 
Williams, and live forever, blooming in 
pretty contrast to the arid waste. In 
some of the houses we discovered little 
‘*mococks” (boxes) of birch bark filled 
with whortleberries and maple sugar. A 
weird place for the last sleep, it seemed, 
there under the sighing pines, man’s 
habitations far away, the gloomy forest 
and legend-haunted cliffs behind, and 
the wide lake before. The flag, the 
houses, the mococks of sugar and berries, 
we learned, were intended to shelter and 
cheer the departed spirit, which, in In- 
dian belief, returns at intervals to visit 
the body. 
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Far out on the point of the cape, two 
fishermen from a village a hundred 
miles down the coast had made their 
camp, following the custom of the Indi- 
ans, who usually spend the summer on 
the fishing grounds, returning to their 
villages in winter. They were about 
going to the coopers on Grand Island 
for casks; and tired with our long 
scramble through the tangled forest, we 
sailed with them over the bay, and then 
to Powell’s Point opposite, where, in the 
sandstone cliffs above high-water mark, 
our guides led us to some remarkable 
caves. In one, Mr, 
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blood Ojibway, stern and silent as the 
grave, who spoke scarcely ten words 
during the voyage. The girls, too, pre- 
sented.as striking a contrast. Dian, a 
rich blonde with golden hair and cheeks 
glowing with youth and health, a ra- 
diant, joyous, nineteenth century girl. 
Bright Eyes, a nut-brown maid with 
raven tresses, shy, more than half afraid 
of the beautiful stranger and the bearded 
men in the stern. 

We rallied the slow smack’s men, 
drowsily spreading sail for the nets, 
merely drifting, while we rowed lustily 





Powell stabled his 
stock; another, an 
elliptical chanfber 
in the solid rock, 
thirty feet long by 
twenty wide, ap- 
proached by a nar- 
row passage, was 
his root cellar, a 
third sheltered his 
wagons and farm 
implements. 

At length a day 
dawned with a 
westerly wind, and 
we were told to 
make ready for the 
cliffs. A lunch of 
mammoth propor- 
tions was packed 
in a great basket. Dian gathered her 
feminine belongings and marshaled 
Bright Eyes to the boat. The Anti- 
quary appeared with book in hand. 
Launce unpacked his freshest colors 
and stretched his canvas. 

The expedition was so early afloat that 
the red disc of the sun barely showed 
above the cold gray cliffs, and the night 
mists clung to the water “like a face 
cloth to the dead.” The memories of 
that morning will never fade from the 
minds of thé voyagers; Launce had 
transferred them all to his sketch-book 
before the Point of Graves was reached. 

It was a still sea, with light flur- 
ries, and the Indians plied the oars from 
the start. The half-breed had the bow 
oar—a tall, light-skinned young fellow 
of twenty, gay, vivacious, talkative, as 
became his French blood. Kish-ke-tuh- 
way, on the thwart behind, was a pure- 
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by, and brought a smile to our Indian's 
face by our bold offer of a tow be- 
hind. 

We passed the sand spit and its lonely 
graves, then passed the huge portals of 
Grand Island, and so out into the lake. 
‘“Have you heard how Grand Island 


came to be”? asked the Antiquary, as 
we glided by. ‘‘ Let me tell you! Once 
Hiawatha was waging bitter war with 
the Manitos of the north, and pressing 
them back inch by inch. Stung to fury 
at his power, they tore off the extreme 
point of Keweenaw and hurled it at him, 
thinking to bury him. Happily, the 
Manito of the Pictured Rocks saw the 
mountain coming, and opened his cav- 
erns to the Man-God, so that hé escaped, 
but the mass rebounded and fell yonder, 
forming the island, as you see.” 

Getting well out into the lake, the 
whole line of cliff and crag burst upon 
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the voyagers at a glance, calling from 
them exclamations of wonder and de- 
light. 

The cliffs of the Pictured Rocks are 
certainly unique among natural objects. 
Imagine parallel ranges of sandstone hills 
from fifty to two hundred feet high, ap- 
proaching an inland sea at right angles, 
and at the point of impingement sliced 
off as cleverly as by some giant’s cleaver— 
seven miles of them with valleys between, 
crags and pinnacles of rock on the head- 
lands, and often a grand sweep of the 
rock wall around some indenting cove; 
imagine, again, this wall festooned with 
trees and bushes suspended from the 
verge, tinted and frescoed with all car- 
dinal colors, cut at the base into pillars, 
caves, grottoes, where almost every ar- 
chitectural device is exhibited,—and one 
may gain some idea of the beauty and 
novelty of the scene. 

By and by, Dian broke a long silence of 
delight. ‘‘ One must admit their native 
beauty,” said she, ‘* but, after all, is not 
their chief interest found in their literary 
association,” andshe half sung, half spoke 
to the rhythmic beat of the oar the leg- 
end of Pau-Puk-Keewis in ‘‘ Hiawatha”: 


“ . for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Once again in human figure, 

Full in sight ran on before him, 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind, 
On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea-Water. 
Came unto the rocky headlands, 

To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone, 
Looking over lake and landscape. 


And the Old Man of the Mountain, 
He, the Manito of Mountains, 
Opened wide his deep abysses, 
Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter, 

In his caverns dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 
There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorway clused against him, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Smote great cafions in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 
Open! I am Hiawatha! 

But the Old Man of the Mountains 
Opened not and made no answer, 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 
From the gloomy rock abysses. 
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Then he raised his hands to heaven, 
Called imploring on the tempest, 

Called Waywassimo, the lightning, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 

And they came with night and darkness, 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water. 
From the distant Thunder Mountains, 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 
Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 

Was afraid and crouched and trembled. 
Thus Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 
With his war club smote the doorways, 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 

Shouted down into the caverns, 

Saying, ‘ Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis ?’ 
And the crags fell, and beneath them, 
Dead among the rocky ruins, 

Lay the cunning Pau Puk-Keewis, 

Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

Slain in his own human figure.” 


There was the resonance, the vibrant 
quality in her voice of one warmed with 
enthusiasm. The cliffs were no more 
masses of bare, ugly rock; they were 
bathed in the soft halo of poetry and 
romance. ‘‘On these headlands, too, you 
remember, Hiawatha wailed for Chibia- 
bos drowned in the abysses below,” said 
Launce, ‘‘and yonder, if I mistake not, 
are Hiawatha’s chickens.” 

Thousands of sea-gulls were circling 
over the Grand Portal some three miles 
away, andagain a clear voice broke in— 


‘*Then he climbed the rocky headlands 
Lovking o’er the Gitche Gumee, 
Perched himself upon the summit, 
Waiting, full of mirth and mischief, 
The return of Hiawatha. 


Stretched upon his back he lay there, 
Far below him flashed the waters, 
Plashed and washed the dreamy waters. 
Far above him swam the heavens, 
Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens; 
Round him hovered, fluttered, rustled, 
Hiawatha’s mountain chickens, 
Flockwise swept and wheeled about him, 
Almost brushed him with their pinions, 
And he killed them as he lay there, 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties 
Threw their bodies down the headland, 
Threw them on the beach below him, 
Till at length Kayoshk, the sea gull, 
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Perched upon a crag above them, 
Shouted, ‘It is Pau-Puk-Keewis! 
He is slaying us by hundreds! 
Send a message to our brother, 
Tidings send to Hiawatha.’” 


““The sea gull,” observed Launce, 
**seems to have played an important part 
in the Ojibway mythology. When Hia- 
watha lay entombed in the body of the 
sturgeon, you remember, it was the gulls 
that came, and with their sharp beaks re- 


leased him. I think weshall see more of 
them presently.” 

We were now abreast of ‘‘ The Castle,” 
the first of the headlands to win for itself 
aname, and which, with its towering crags 
clothed in stunted pines, and running 
vines, seemed a very fair imitation of an 
old weird donjon. On the south its walls 
dip down into a wooded valley through 
which flows Miners’ River, a notable trout 
stream. Here is a good landing and 
camping place and fine fishing. A mile 
beyond, the walls rise abruptly to their 
former level, and circle around to the 
Grand Portal, forming in their sweep a 
vast amphitheatre. Here are found the 
finest examples of the so-called picture 
writings. On the neutral background of 
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smooth, precipitous rock are laid masses 
of colors—blues, blacks, ochres, white, 
umber, vermilion—sometimes producing 
the effect of elaborate frescoes, and again 
depicting the forms of animals and nat- 
ural objects. To the untutored Indian 
those paintings were the handwriting of 
the gods. Learned men have written 
treatises to prove them the work of a race 
akin to that which produced the mural 
paintings on the temples of Uxmal and 
Palenque. The practical mind, I think, 
can see in them only natural pigments— 
sulphurets of copper andiron, forinstance 
—oozing out on the face of the rock, and 
spread over it in fantastic forms by agen- 
cies of wind and rain. I was curious to 
learn how Launce—instinctive artist, but 
no antiquary—would regard them, and 
found that though delighted by their sug- 
gestions, he had no thought other than 
that they were produced by the latter 
causes. 

In this neighborhood an enormous 
land-slide had occurred shortly before our 
visit, hundreds of thousands of tons of 
rocks having slipped from the face of the 
cliff into the gulf, and alittle further on 
was a mass of titanic fragments, which 
our boatman said was once a detached 
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column of rock bearing a striking resem- 
blance to a ship's mainsail, but which had 
fallen a few years before with a terrible 
thunder into the lake. 

One can easily imagine how the roar of 
these cataclysms heard in the distant vil- 
lage on a stilly night might be fabled the 
very combat of the gods. 

At length, gazing, wondering, specu- 
lating we came to the Grand Portal 
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with her top hamper spread. The Indians 
pushed the skiff in, past the grotesquely 
carved pillars at the entrance, until the 
boat floated within under the arched and 
sparkling roof, over the many-colored 
sands gleaming through the clear water 
from the bottom. The waves lapped 
gently the rocky sides, and soft echoes 
answered from the roof, voices they fan- 
cied of summer-day spirits, and they tried 

to picture the thun- 
gy der and tumult 
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itself, the masterpiece of the celestial 
artist. 

Here a mighty promontory is thrust 
out into the lake, each of its three precip- 
itous sides displaying a gateway giving 
entrance to a vast vaulted chamber with- 
in. The rowers headed the boat for the 


entrance nearest them. It was nearly 
choked with huge bowlders and debris 
fallen from the roof. ‘‘ Him fell two year 
ago, just after one party left him,” said 
the half-breed. ‘‘ Him fall all time.” 
‘‘Nevertheless I am going through,” 
said the Antiquary. ‘‘ Will you come, 
Launce?” and the two men were soon 
scrambling over the fragments at the risk 
of bringing others equally large on their 
heads, while the boat was taken around to 
the mainentrance. The roof wasalmostin 
reach of their hands. Gigantic fragments 
hung there almost ready to fall, and they 
learned how these immense caverns are 
formed by the disintegration of the friable 
sandstone wherever it is exposed to the 
air. They reached the main cavern with- 
out accident—Grand Portal of the guide 
books—a masterpiece of architecture. 
The vaulted entrance is a hundred feet 
in height—a schooner might easily enter 


he tried to push off with an oar. 


when a northeaster 
was abroad, and 
mountainous waves 
rushed in with 
shock like the 
sledge strokes of 
Titans. 

A very pretty and 
characteristic feat- 
ure of the Grand 
Portal were the sea- 

=| gulls, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 

uy’ chickens.” They 

floated above it in 

clouds, and darted 

down upon us with 

shrill screams as we approached, or 
gravely regarded us from towering crag 
and caverned niche. Their nests were 
placed in every shelf on the face of 
the precipice, and covered the summit 
of the cliff, which had been their nest- 
ing place from time immemorial. We 
imagined that now, as in Pau-Puk- 
Keewis’ days, one lying on the head- 
lands might catch and slay them by 
hundreds. The young of the gull is a 
pretty creature—simply a round, fluffy 
piece of down. Drawing inshore we 
saw the heads of two peeping above a 
nest of sticks and straw, on a shelf 
some ten feet above our heads. ‘‘ Me 
get um,” said the half-breed, in answer 
to Dian’s raptures; and he brought the 
boat to, directly under the nest, which 
The 
baby kayoshk, however, a-vaited not 
his coming, but fluttered « f at once 
and down into the lake witn a splash. 
**O, he will be drowned”! cried Dian, in 
sudden remorse, but the gull floated like 
a ball of down as he was, and paddled 
off with surprising rapidity. We gave 
chase, and soon overhauled him, but he 
proved so artful a dodger that his cap- 


. 
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ture seemed no nearer than before. I 
am ashamed to say how long the chase 
for that infant continued, his parents 
and fellow-countrymen meantime threat- 
ening us with their beaks and _half- 
deafening us with theircries. At length, 
with his oar blade, the half-breed thrust 
the little creature under water, and when 
he rose he lay on his back, with his web 
feet spread out so appealingly, that 
*Dian’s sympathies were touched, and 
she prayed that he might be spared—the 
more so as an old kayoshk, she averred, 
had long been calling on Hiawatha for 
vengeance. 

Later, we startled several wild ducks 
and their broods, which quickly disap- 
peared into the caverns, like weird spir- 
its of the place. 

Beyond the Grand Portal, the huge 
walls again descend to within six or 
eight feet of the lake, forming another 
valley and beautifully curving beach— 
known as Chapel Beach. Chapel Creek 
here flows—a foaming cascade—over the 
cliff wall; and on its bank, where a 
noble hemlock had spread a grateful 
shade, we landed for our noonday lunch 
and siesta. 

Before embarking, we studied critically, 
and Launce sketched, the ‘‘ Chapel,” a 
huge, detached column of rock, that 
one might easily fancy.a ruined Gothic 
chapel. The materia: is soft sandstone, 
and the elements have chiseled out its 
entire interior, and through each of its 
four walls have cut vaulted apertures, 
that might easily be mistaken for arched 
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doorways and oriel windows, while two 
turret-like fragments of rock, rising 
above its summit, heighten the resem- 
blance. 

‘Getting out into the lake again, we 
counselled whether to continue aiong 
the cliffs, which extended three miles 
farther down the coast, or to return. 
But as the scenery below was tame com- 
pared to that we had seen, and as the 
Indians assured us there were signs of a 
‘*norther,’” we decided on the return. 
The boat was headed far out into the 
lake on the homeward voyage, that in 
the far perspective we might test the 
proverb that distance would double the 
already vast enchantment of the view. 
The Indians rowed, the calm still con- 
tinuing, and the girls sang for us—Dian 
first, a merry Saxon boating song, and 
by-and-by, Bright Eyes, gaining courage 
from the stronger nature, some tender 
Indian tunes and Sunday-school hymns 
in the musical Chippewa tongue! Near- 
ing the Point of Graves, we feel puffs of 
cooler air; then little breezes begin to 
‘*dusk and shiver” over the water, and 
as we make the lee of Grand Island a 
gale springs suddenly from the north, 
ploughing great furrows in the lake. 
We fly with a sheet full of wind to the 
dock, two miles distant, but ere we 
reach it we can hear the sullen boom 
—like parks of distant artillery—of the 
mighty surges hurled against the cliffs. 

‘** Ah, to be at the Grand Portal now,” 
sighed Launce, but there were none of suf- 
ficient hardihood to echo the sentiment. 
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ROM ocean to ocean, over 
the plains and through the 
mountains, in long straight 
lines, in short eccentric 
curves, in acclivous grades, 

stretches the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
one of the most gigantic undertakings 
of modern times and the only railroad 
across the continent owned and operated 
by one company. 

Among the Canadians who said the 
road could not be built was my benevo- 
lent Uncle Joe. He insisted that those 
mountain ranges were impassable, that 
they were made to separate and keep 
apart the people dwelling on the lands 
of either ocean, and that a railroad 
across such wastes would not pay for the 
grease on the axles. 

So firm was he in this belief, that, 
even after the road was declared to have 
been completed, he tacitly held to a 
doubt of the fact, which doubt he enter- 
tained for five years and then decided to 
satisfy himself by actual travel over it— 
or as he expressed it, ‘‘ taking his life in 
his hands, also Chris and me, and going 
as far as it went.’’ Accordingly, in the 
gray dusk of an October evening, we 
find ourselves on board a cozy sleeper 
that goes banging into the starless night 
on the long journey to the Pacific Coast. 

Next morning, as the scenery consists 
mainly of a steady procession of hills 
and stumps, varied only by occasionally 
less hill and more stump and vice-versa, 
we fall to studying our traveling com- 
panions. 

An exceedingly 


fat old gentleman 
Occupies a section at one end of the car, 
a still fatter and very lively old lady the 


other end. ‘‘ Splendid ballast,’’ says 
uncle; ‘‘I hope they go all the way.” 
Just opposite us, a couple of flaxen- 
haired, fair-faced German girls are talk- 
ing in very shattered English to a 
fatherly old gentleman ahead. 

Further along, two jolly-looking boys 
are playing flip and eating grapes from 
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an immense lunch-basket. In the sec- 
tion ahead of us sits a handsome quiet 
gentleman who turns out to be an official 
of the C. P. R., and a most attentive, 
agreeable companion. ‘Two young mar- 
ried ladies going to join their ‘ better 
halves’’ in the West, and several non- 
descript passengers of the masculine sort, 
who occupy the smoking-room most of 
the time, complete the party with which 
we start. 

Before night, uncle has taken the 
bearings of all but the nondescript por- 
tion and informed us that we are at 
liberty to make acquaintances. Next 
day, we are all on speaking terms and 
begin thoroughly to enjoy the novelty of 
this life on the rails. 

By the time breakfast is over, we find 
ourselves following the north shore of 
Heron Bay and Lake Superior. The 
scenery is surprisingly sombre, but its 
cold desolation soon becomes _pictur- 
esque. The ground is frozen and 
sprinkled with snow; the groups of 
fishermen’s huts along the shore, and the 
fishermen themselves in rough red shirts 
and knitted woolen caps, add the only 
coloring to the dreary prospect. Close 
beside the heaving waters of the lake 
moves our train, creeping at times hard 
against the face of the towering cliffs, 
plunging frequently into tunnels and 
between deep rock-cuttings that shut us 
in from all but the sky, till beyond the 
purple headlands of Thunder Cape we 
roll into Fort William. 

‘‘Train stops twenty-five minutes,’ 
announces our: sable porter, so we make 
a hasty dive for boots and cloaks and 
presently are out in the warm sun- 
shine. It is Sunday afternoon, and the 
streets are alive with homeward-bound 
Sabbath-school scholars who stare with 
unfiltered curiosity at the swarm of pil- 
grims suddenly let loose upon their little 
town. 

By noon of next day, we are nearing 
Winnipeg—the ‘‘ Far West’’ before the 
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C. P. R. carried the ‘‘West’’ to the 
Pacific, and the handsome official sug- 
gests that we hire a ‘‘rig’’ and take a 
drive. Uncle is agreeable, so we invite 
the frauleins and ‘‘ grandma,’’ as we call 
the lively old lady, to join us, and uncle 
and the official go to capture the ‘ rig.”’ 
Before long we see them beckoning and 
we hasten through the elbowing crowd. 

‘*Can’t get a respectable cab for love 
or money,’’ says uncle; ‘‘big funeral 
or something going on, and every hack 
in the city seems to be in the procession, 
except that insane old carryall over 
there; if you’d rather go in that than 
stay here, we’ll have it.’’ 

The vehicle in question has only one 
desirable quality—it is roomy. But we 
want to see the town, so consent to its 
hire, assuring uncle it will be far more 
imposing with us inside. 

The horses have their tails done up in 
chignons ; their driver is half tipsy and 
fired with a benevolent ambition to store 
our minds with useful information. At 
imminent risk of dislocating his neck 
and reining his steeds into the gutter, 
he twists round on -his seat to assure us 
thit this is the capital of Manitoba, 
finest city outside the ‘‘ Ould Counthry ”’ 
—population 29,000 a week ago, can’t 
say what it is now; best-looking ladies 
here he ever saw—till to-day, with an 
admiring glance at his passengers. 
Finally he offers to show us the best 
place this side the Rockies to get a drink. 
At this point, uncle’s patience gives out, 
and he informs the chummy driver, 
‘‘in language quite plain,’’ that he was 
hired to drive us over the city, and, if 
it’s all the same to him, we will get over 
the ground a trifle faster. 

This hint is enough for the son of 
Erin. He shouts to his horses and 
away we go, dashing around corners, 
swaying and bumping, down the long 
main street, past the handsome City 
Hall and lines of brick business-blocks, 
on through the residence-portion, all 
built with cream-colored brick so clean 
and neat-looking, past picturesque 
churches, and on through the wide fair 
streets, we rattle and bounce, every- 
where amazed at the thrift and beauty of 
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this treeless city of the plains, which we 
had always imagined the embodiment of 
dingy desolation. A warning whistle 
sounds. Our Jehu gives his steeds a lash 
that starts them into a mad gallop, and 
in this style we go banging into the 
station again, thankful to have escaped 
uninjured. 

All day long, we are slipping smoothly 
over a limitless expanse of prairie, 
There is a nameless fascination in the 
‘‘ never ending, still beginning’’ pros- 
pect of sky and plain, ‘‘like the wide- 
ness of the sea,’’ and seemingly as level 
as a billiard-table. Short brown grass 
quivers away before the wind to meet 
the horizon. Here and there, a solitary 
horseman or pedestrian whisks into 
sight, going apparently ‘‘ from out the 
Nowhere into the Whence.’’ Each 
traveler evidently makes his own trail, 
for roads meander in all directions. One 
or two lakes with sentinel trees, and an 
occasional coyote or antelope, break the 
monotony the third day. 

At Medicine Hat, we stay half an hour; 
and here at the depot, in all their battle- 
array and war-paint, squat the dusky 
sons and daughters of the plains, 
apparently the same wild redskins with 
whom Du Luth traded. The braves and 
bucks are gorgeous, in fringed leggings, 
gay-colored blankets, and braided locks. 
The adorning of the squaws consists 
mainly of much paint and many beads, 
supplemented by a skirt of scanty longi- 
tude, an indescribable combination of 
fringe and moccasins for feet and ankles, 
and a blouse or blanket. Their cheeks 
are smeared with red paint, their fore- 
heads with yellow. The uncombed hair 
hangs in confusion about their shoulders 
or is loosely braided. Their eyes are 
large and dark ; all have fine teeth; and 
many, but for the dirt and paint, would 
be pretty. 

They sit in groups about the platform, 
basking stolidly in the sun, offering for 
sale buffalo-horns mounted and brilliantly 
polished ; and ‘‘ not all the king’s horses 
nor all the king’s men’’ would induce 
poor ‘‘Lo’’ to abate one penny of his 
fore- ordained price. They laugh and 
talk among themselves as we stand 
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around staring, evidently having as much 
fun at our expense as we at theirs. 

After this, at various stations before 
reaching the Rockies, we catch glimpses 
of the ‘‘noble red man.’’ Everywhere 
he is picturesque but dirty, and every- 
where distance lends him his chief 
enchantment. Near Crowfoot, the official 
tells us, is a large reservation occupied 
by Blackfoot Indians, and promises us a 
tare chance to collect curiosities. It is 
near midnight when we arrive there, and 
we are glad to be tucked safely in our 
little beds ; for the festive Blackfoot are 
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morning stars gleaming above them. 
Over the shoulder of one great dome 
peeps the yellow crescent moon, making 
a silver mirror of the lake, in which the 
peaks are inverted with graphic effect, 
an ethereal film of the retreating mists 
which leave the hills a downy bluish tint 
that seems as if it might be brushed off 
like the bloom off a peach. 

No more sleep after this. In speech- 
less wonder, we watch the moon set 
among these lesser elevations, and then 
comes the slow winding up, up, up, while 
the sun, which steals slowly over the 
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holding a ‘‘high jinks,’’ and their wild 
yells and general commotion around the 
station tell plainly that the white man’s 
“‘ fire-water’’ is playing no mean part in 
the carousal. 

Before daylight next morning, we get 


our first glimpse of the Rockies. Chris 
raised the blind to look at her watch, 
and her long-drawn gasp of wonder 
draws my sleepy eyes to the window. 
In a second, our noses are flattened 
against the glass, as out and up we peer 
at the purple-tinted peaks that hem us in. 
We can barely sight their tops, with the 


great hills,-rises as we never saw it rise 
before. The white-topped mountains 
grow pink and glorified while we still 
grope among the shadows and starlight. 
Then the sun comes dazzling over the 
heights, showing us a new world. Peak 
after peak joins the silvery rose-tinted 
army behind, while great shining white 
ones, as on and on we plunge, stalk out 
to meet us in limitless procession. 

From the observation-car at the rear, 
grandeur and beauty crowd upon us with 
the suddenness of a kaleidoscope. The 
grade grows rapidly steeper; great for- 
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ests surround us at times, through which 
we catch glimpses of snowy summits 
whose base we cannot see. Perhaps it is 
the wonderful clearness of the air and 
absence of all other sound that make the 
piercing whistles of our three engines 
seem to fill the heavens above and earth 
beneath. Their wild pealing shrieks, as 
they dash through tunnels and sunless 
cafions, sound like some hunted creature 
in mortal terror. Engine answers to 
engine in sudden sharp outcries; the 
mountains echo and re-echo and toss 
them back, mingled with fresh supplies 
from the tireless iron monsters, till all 
Bedlam seems let loose around us. 

We wonder if the first train that fled 
shrieking down these shadowy ravines 
sent such cold shivers down the great 
‘¢ backbone of the continent’’ as creep 
down ours, and if its conquering war- 
whoop struck dismay into the dusky 
aboriginal. 

Still up we climb, and soon are at the 
summit, in an engineering sense, of the 
Rockies. From here, our downward 
career is rapid and the surroundings wild 
beyond comparison. Close to the 
mountain-side, on a narrow ledge, crawls 
the train; a thousand feet below, glitters 
the Kicking-Horse River. Onward we 
whirl, climbing incessantly up short 
grades to slide down longer ones, every- 
where glacier-crowned peaks 2nd wild 
beauty on a scale of grandeur that over- 
awes and impresses. Through echoing 
tunnels we rattle, around sharp curves 
we whir, and sweep to Field, where at a 
cheery hotel, with appetites sharpened by 
the mountain elixir, we do full justice to 
the delicious breakfast served by white- 
jacketed, rosy-cheeked boys. 

On board again, and off we swing. 
Still the mountains loom about and 
ahead, and, nearing the famous Kicking- 
Horse Cafion, the scenery becomes truly 
wild. Deeper and darker grows the 
ravine, higher and more vertical the sky- 
piercing walls till only a stone’s-throw 
apart, and down this awful chasm the 
railway and river go scrambling together. 
From side to side we double and twist, 
plunging through inky tunnels, awed by 
the gloom and almost deafened by the 
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roar of river and train, weirdly intensified 
by the echoing cliffs. 

This terrible gorge lands.us at the foot 
of the Rockies ; but before us, bathed in 
the afternoon sun, another line of ice- 
crowned heights shuts us from the coast. 
‘These are the Selkirks,’’ says our 
official friend; ‘‘this broad river that 
keeps us company now is the Columbia. 
We shall have finer scenery yet, for 
nature’s moods on the Columbia are 
never trivial or wearisome.’’ We are 
silent but intensely appreciative specta- 
tors of these ever-varying moods. The 
frauleins make occasional attempts to 
express in extravagant gutturals how 
‘¢wundersch6n ’’ it all is; but even the 
polysyllabic adjectives of ‘‘der Vater- 
land ’’ fail them at times, and they gaze 
in silent wonder with the rest of us. 

Still onward race our-iron steeds, 
thrusting us ever into new visions of 
beauty. Now it is the Beaver Valley, 
with its sentinel lines of glistening peaks; 
now a dash over some roaring, foaming 
cascade ; then an upward climb, and we - 
creep out over one of the highest railway 
bridges in the world; nearly three hun- 
dred feet below clatters Stony Creek, the 
maddest and merriest of mountain tor- 
rents. Up, still up, and now the nar- 
row portal to Rogers Pass looms ahead, 
and the climax of mountain scenery 
bursts into view. A mile and a quarter 
into the blue zenith tower the vertical 
crags, between which the space seems to 
afford just room enough for the railway 
that adheres to one plumb precipice. 
The weird aspect of nature here has no 
alleviation save the changing sky. Up 
we toil between the sheer bare walls to 
the summit of the Selkirks, catching 
fleeting but precious glimpses of shining 
green glaciers and clustered peaks with 
wonderful effects of light and shadow or 
trailing snow-storms along their crests. 

Such a wealth of coloring as crowns 
and clothes the mountains among which 
we now wind—and how we do wind, for 
we are on the great Loop—back and 
forth, touching now one mountain-side, 
now the other, in a series of most aston- 
ishing curves. We see the engine whisk- 
ing out of sight around one corner as we 
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turn another, and the train looks likea 
great snake trailing through the hills. 
Straight down we shoot at last to the 
bottom of the valley, and, looking back, 
see, high up one mountain-side, two 
lines of track, one above the other, 
showing by what tortile turns we have 
accomplished the descent. 

The bright-green Illicilliwaet tumbles 
along beside us now, and days and weeks 


beside its pictured rocks and foam- 
capped surges could not ‘stale its infi- 
nite variety.’’ It frets and fumes through 
numerous rocky fissures, till, compressed 
into a boiling flume scarcely twenty feet 
wide, it dashes, three hundred feet below 
us, between cliffs whose summits topple 
among the clouds. We stop here 4 few 
moments, and from solid balconies built 
over the chasm catch glimpses of a region 
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that might well be styled infernal. The 
river is undeniably turned on edge, as it 
rushes through its narrow channel, hurl- 
ing itself wickedly against the rocks. 

‘‘T dinks I vas better avay,’’ says one 
of the frauleins, looking up, pale and 
shaking; ‘‘dere vas somedings inside 
me, pushing me to shump town dere,’’ 
and she scrambles hastily to a safer posi- 
tion. Uncle, too, as he takes a perpen- 


dicular look into the giddy depths with 
their coiling whirl of waters, sees the 
‘¢demon of the abyss,’’ clutches the rail, 
and retires to the car. 

Off we go again, and presently the 
angry Illicilliwaet, its temper spoiled by 
opposition and solitary confinement, is 
disputing with the railway a passage only 
ten yards wide, between whose bristling 
walls race the train and river with echo- 
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ing uproar. Out at last it ‘‘ curves and 
flows to bicker down the valley,’’ while 
in the opposite direction we greet again 
the placid Columbia. Tinged with sun- 
set’s magic glow, the gloaming steals on 
as we enter the Gold Range, and behind 
us creeps the night. In the early even- 
ing, we pass Craigellashie, where the rails 
from the East and West met in 1885, 
and here we gladly yield to the claims 
of ‘‘tired nature’s sweet restorer’’ and 
close our eyes to sights outside or in. 
Morning finds us following the Fraser 
Cafion. Thence to Yale, the scenery is 
more appalling and capricious than any 
we have yet viewed. The rails cling to 
narrow cuttings high up against the sheer 
gray cliffs, while, two hundred feet 
below, ‘‘in durance vile’’ between the 
mural crags, roars and plunges the mighty 
Fraser River. Backward recede and 


loom the giant hills; ahead fresh peaks 
advance and seem to bar the way. 
‘‘Ach!’’ gasps the timid fraulein, turn- 
ing white as she glances up the lowering 
heights opposite, 


‘¢see- vere ve goes 
next! Mine cracious! I goes crassy if 
ve draffles on dot.’’ Following her 
trembling finger, we see, overhanging 
the abyss, and pinned to the almost per- 
pendicular wall by seemingly slender 
sticks, a narrow roadway climbing ever 
higher and higher till we turn sick at the 
thought of our train on that dizzy slope. 
But the well-informed official quietly 
relieves our consternation. ‘‘ That is 
the old Government road to the Cariboo 
mines,’’ he says, ‘‘traveled by few 
beside the iron-nerved ‘ Forty-Niners.’ ’’ 

Tunnels now in quick succession swal- 
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low and disgorge our hurrying train, till 
out of the last long blackness we emerge 
and enter the sunny town of Yale, 
From Yale, the characteristics of the 
Pacific Coast appear—the << heathen 
Chinee,’’ Indian farms, moss-covered 
roofs and rocks, Indian funeral trees, 
and vegetation beautifully fresh and 
green from the early autumn rains. 

In less than an hour, we will be at 
Vancouver, the terminus, and all are 
busy packing. Our week together has 
seemed like a pleasant visit with the 
unconventional freedom of picnic or 
camp, and we break up with regret. 
Our party all have different destinations ; 
many of them were shed at various points 
along the road since midnight. 

At Vancouver, we see handsome resi- 
dences crowning the hills, well-built 
business- blocks, and all the evidences of 
an active bustling city. But down at 
her wharf lies the shapely steamboat 
that we are told has waited an hour for 
the C. P. R., and thither we turn our 
hurrying steps. ‘‘Aufwiedersehen,’’ the 
frauleins say heartily as they turn to 
their hotel, and ‘‘aufwiedersehen’’ we 
reply ; it is so much pleasanter to say 
than our hopeless, harsh ‘‘ good-bye.” 
The kindly official shakes hands all 
round and wishes us good luck. The 
gangways are in; the jostling crowd 
melts into a black patch on the docks, 
and we are fairly off for Victoria—the 
future summer-resort of the Pacific Coast, 
with her wonderful climate, beautiful 
scenery, queer ways, quaint people, and 
all that makes up the wondrous witchery 
of the “‘ Queen City of the West.’’ 

Cottage Hearth. 
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CAN’T find out where she 
came from, nor anything 
about her folks. She came 
here late last night, so tired 
she could hardly stand. She 
said she’d gone from the depot to B—— 
Street, where she expected to stay with a 
friend and look for work, but found the 
family had moved to Oregon last week. 
And then, as she didn’t know her way 
about town, she asked a policeman to 
tell her a respectable place to board. I 
asked her how it was her friends had 
gone away without letting her know, and 
she said they were not expecting a visit 
from her just now, but they’d often 
invited her. I’d like to know how she’s 
going to get work in any respectable 
place, if she won’t answer any questions 
about herself. She has no references and 
no letters.”’ 

‘‘¢Under the circumstances,’’ said 
Miss Simmons, ‘‘ you would be justified 
in examining her luggage.’’ 

‘‘She has only a little valise,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘ That looks sus- 
picious, as if she’d come away in a 
hurry, and her handkerchief is marked 
*T. L.,’which does not stand for ‘ Nellie 
Power.’ ’’ 

The speaker ceased abruptly, and she 
glanced significantly at Miss Simmons, 
as a young girl, apparently about sixteen 
years old, passed through the room. 

‘*Are you going to look for something 
to do, Miss Power ?’’ asked Mrs. Perkins. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ was the reply, in a 
tone that sounded like a defiance. 

Two months later, Nellie Power stood 
at midnight on the viaduct, looking into 
the dark water, on which was reflected 
the light from the factories in the valley. 
Tired, hungry, and homeless, she had 
wandered through the city streets, hardly 
faring where she went. She gazed long- 
ingly at the cool quiet water. Might 
She not rest her aching limbs and still 
her despairing heart in its unquestioning 
depths ? 
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She had left Mrs. Perkins’s house with 
only six dollars in her purse. She had 
found a small and poorly furnished room 
for four dollars a month, payable in 
advance, and had lived on dry bread and 
water till her last cent was gone. She 
had sold her brooch, ring, and earrings 
for a trifle, and with part of the pro-. 
ceeds had advertised for a position, and 
also placed her application with an 
employment bureau ; but no answer had 
come. She had nothing left but the 
clothes she wore. The woman with 
whom she had lodged had allowed her to 
remain after her month was up, but, 
when an applicant came for the room, 
the girl was obliged to leave it. 

As she stood, leaning her aching head 
on the railing, she seemed to be losing 
the sense of feéling. Her limbs grew 
numb, and the agony of her mind gave 
way to indifference. “She had neither 
remorse for the past nor dread for the 
future. She did not care what might 
come to her. 

She was roused from her torpor by 
feeling an arm about her waist. She 
tried to free herself, but was gently yet 
firmly held. 

‘‘Are you ill?’’ asked a sweet voice. 
‘*May I take you to your home? My 
carriage is here. I got out because I 
thought you were falling.’’ 

Nellie looked at the speaker. By the - 
electric light, she saw that the lady was 
tall and pale, with dark hair and large 
dark eyes—loving, beautiful eyes. She 
felt that she was with one whom she could 
trust. 

‘¢T have no home,’’ she said. ‘I had 
to leave my lodging to-day. My money 
is gone, and I can get no work.”’ 

‘‘You must come. home with me, 
then, for the night,’’ was the answer. 
‘¢ To-morrow, we will see what can be 
done for you.”’ 

‘¢We must draw the line sonewhere, 
Alice,’’ said Mr. Wood, the next day, in 
reply to his wife’s request that Nellie 
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might remain in their home till employ- 
ment could be found for her. ‘‘I do 
not wish to have our May exposed to the 
influence of a girl who makes a secret of 
her past.’’ 

‘« She is honest, I am confident,’’ said 
Mrs. Wood, ‘‘and she is evidently 
refined and well educated.”’ 

‘*Then there is less excuse for her 
refusing to give any account of her rela- 
tives. There is something very wrong 
about it. I am willing to befriend the 
girl ;, but to-morrow, you must find some 
other place for her to stay.’’ 

That Sunday evening, May went to 
church with her father, and Mrs. Wood 
staid at home with Nellie and one of her 
boys, who was ill. 

‘«Sing to us, mother,’’ begged Her- 
bert, from his sofa. ‘‘Sing ‘I will 
arise.’ The music is mother’s own,’’ he 
explained to Nellie, who was watching 
the shadows of night fall over the beau- 
tiful lawn. 

«««T will arise, I will’ arise and go to 


my father, and will say unto him: 


> 9? 


Father, I have sinned— The woman 
whose life was a benediction to those 
about her sang as if the burden of her 
own sin were greater than she could 
bear. ‘‘‘I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee, and am no more 
worthy—’ ’’ 

The singer ceased abruptly, startled 
by a sound of loud irrepressible sobbing. 

Nellie had laid her head on the arm of 
her chair and was crying pitifully. Her- 
bert looked at her for a moment with 
some curiosity, then, at a sign from his 
mother, rose and left the room. 

Mrs. Wood laid her hand tenderly on 
the girl’s bowed head. ‘‘ Tell me all 
about it, dear—as if you were my own 
child, Nellie.’’ 

‘‘ Father, father,’? sobbed the girl; 
«yes, I will tell you.’’ 

But, at that moment, Mr. Wood and 
his daughter came in. The old defiant 
expression returned to Nellie’s face. 
May had treated her disdainfully, and she 
should see no sign of relenting. She 
asked to be allowed to go to her own 
room, and thereafter refused to answer 
any questions. 


The next day, she went to a quiet 
home that Mrs. Wood had found for her, 
A few weeks later, Mrs. Wood, with her 
family, left the city for the summer, 
Meanwhile, a place as saleswoman in a 
dry-goods store had been found for 
Nellie. Mrs. Wood had given the pro- 
prietor all the information in her power, 
and he had promised to say nothing of 
Nellie’s circumstances to the employés, 

On a sultry August day, Nellie was 
showing gloves to a customer. 

‘‘Are you ill?’’ asked the lady, as the 
girl started and grew pale. 

‘No, ma’am, no,’’ she answered, lift- 
ing up a pair of gloves absently, while 
she strained her ears to catch the words 
spoken by a familiar voice. 

A short stout woman was talking 
rapidly, accompanying her remarks with 
vigorous motions of her head and elbows. 

*< Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I came to the city 
to visit Cousin Sarah. Haven’t seen 
you, Mrs. Ranson, since you were at 
Briarwood, six years ago. Do you 
remember the Lesters? Been in great 
trouble. Eldest child — Isabel—disap- 
peared. Only the little boys left. Some 
say she’s dead, but most think she ran 
away. Always headstrong—no mother 
—wanted to go to the city to earn her 
own living. Father said she must live 
at home; said he would send for her 
aunt to take care of the house. Morn- 
ing before aunt came, Isabel was gone, 
no one knows where. It broke her 
father’s heart. Don’t expect to see him 
alive when I get back.”’ 

‘‘T asked for dark-brown, and you 
have given me cream,”’ said Nellie’s cus- 
tomer. 

‘* Nellie Power, you look as if you 
were going to faint. You’re white as a 
sheet. Go away and get some water or 
something, and I will take your place 
here,’’ said a girl who was standing by. 

Nellie moved aside, but did not go 
away. She leaned against a pillar for 
support and listened. 

‘¢Malarial fever,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘typhoid—got it rowing up 
and down the river, searching for Isabel’s 
body. Thought she had drowned her- 
self. Used to row till long after dark, 
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those March nights, when it was so bitter 
cold. He rallied from the first attack ; 
got strong enough to walk down-town. 
Then Mrs. Killup—that woman hasn’t a 
ticle of discretion—told him some 
dreadful stories about girls who had gone 
off like Isabel, and about their remains 
being found months afterward. I told 
him I was sure she was alive; but I 
couldn’t reconcile it to my conscience 
to say I expected she’d come to any 
good, she was so quick-tempered and 
willful. She despised her father’s ways. 
He was one of the quiet dignified kind, 
slow to act. I’ve heard her speak real 
mean to him, if he wanted to take time 
to think over anything. She acted as if 
“she thought she had more brains than he 
had. I didn’t think there was so much 
in him myself. But still waters run 
deep, as the saying is. Anyway, he 
took to his bed again, the night after 
the neighbors talked to him about Isa- 
bel, and he’s got lower every day. The 
doctors had about given him up. I 


expect to hear of his death—’’ 

There was a heavy fall, followed by 
screams from some of the girls. 

The speaker made her way through 
the crowd that had gathered about the 
prostrate form. 

‘‘As sure as I live,’’ she cried, excit- 


edly, ‘it’s Isabel Lester! It’s just a 
special providence that guided me ‘to 
this spot, to break the news about her 
father.’’ 

‘“You know her, then ?’’- questioned 
the proprietor, as he motioned the crowd 
back. 

“Know her? I should think I do! 
I have known her ever since she was 
born.’”” And while restoratives were 
applied, the stranger, full of the impor- 
tance of the occasion, told her story. 

That night, Isabel’s employer placed 
her on a homeward-bound train. 

‘Please tell Mrs. Wood all about it,’’ 
she begged, ‘‘and say to her that I was 
christened ‘Isabel Helen Power,’ and 
they called me ‘ Nellie’ when I was lit- 
tle; so I did not tell a lie—at least, not 
exactly—about my name.’’ 

How slowly the train seemed to move! 

“If I could get out and run, if I 
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could do anything, I could bear it better ; 
but I feel as if I should go mad, sitting 
here helpless,’’ she said to herself. When 
the motion of the train became slower 
as it neared a station, it appeared to her 
excited fancy that she could hear her 
father’s heart-throbs growing fainter and 
his breathing dying’ away till it ceased. 
But at last she leaned her tired head on 
the seat and forgot her sorrows in sleep. 

‘¢ Briarwood !’’ shouted the conductor. 

Isabel opened her eyes. It was early 
morning. ‘The light of the rising sun 
was sparkling on the river that ran by 
the little station. The station-master 
stood by the door. A man sat, rubbing 
his sleepy eyes, upon a truck. A porter 
moved about the platform. No one but 
Isabel got off the train. There were no 
passengers waiting. She was thankful 
for that. She had dreaded recognition. 
She had feared that someone would tell 
her the terrible truth before she could 
reach her home. ; 

Leaving her valise to be stored in the 
baggage-room till sent for, she walked 
quickly through the deserted village 
street. One or two men passed her and 
stared inquisitively at her, but her thick 
veil covered her face, and she was not 
recognized. ; 

How cool and fresh the air was! How 
joyously the birds sang! How brightly 
the dewdrops glistened on the leaves 
fluttering in the morning breeze! Could 
it be possible that, beside this gladness 
and beauty, death and desolation, the 
result of her misdeeds, were reigning in 
her home? 

She drew near her home, and the 
strength that excitement had lent her 
deserted her. Concealed by a linden- 
tree, she gazed at the house. Something 
fluttered on the door! The ominous 
signal, long and’ black, with clinging 
folds! The brightness of the sun was 
dimmed, and darkness covered the earth 
for her. But when she drew her hands 
from before her eyes, she saw only the 
long branches of a Virginia creeper sway- 
ing in the wind. 

When strength was renewed in her 
trembling limbs, she went to a side gate 
that led to the kitchen. 
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The place looked neat; even during 
that long illness, its new mistress had 
not allowed it to be neglected. A strange 
servant stood at the open door. 

‘‘Is anyone in the house up yet?’’ 
asked Isabel. 

““T guess Miss Lester is. The mas- 
ter’s very low now. The doctor’s been 
here all night.’’ 

‘*Tell Miss Lester,’’ said Isabel, 
faintly, ‘‘ that, if she can come without 
disturbing her brother, a friend wants to 
see her very particularly. Don’t let 
Mr. Lester hear.’’ 

The girl led Isabel to the parlor and 
left her to her own thoughts. 

There were footsteps in the hall. She 
was coming ! this relative whose authority 
she had spurned. Isabel had never seen 
her, but had taken it for granted that 
she would be stern and cold. But her 
spirit was humbled; she felt that she 
could resent nothing now. 

She rose when her aunt entered. Miss 
Lester’s worn face grew paler. She held 
out her hand and looked questioningly. 
She had seen Isabel’s photograph ; but, 
in this haggard careworn girl, she could 
hardly recognize her brother’s blooming 
daughter. 

Isabel’s lips moved wordlessly for a 
moment; then, with determined effort 


and putting up her hands as if to ward @ 
off reproach, she cried : ¥ 

‘««T am Isabel !”’ 

Then she felt her aunt’s arms clasped 
about her, the sympathetic voice exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘My child, oh my poor, poor 
child, what you must have suffered!” 

‘¢ How is he?’’ gasped Isabel. ‘“‘ Can 
I go to him? Would it do him harm?” 

Her aunt hesitated. ‘‘ No, my child, 
it could do him no harm now; because — 
—because—he could not recognize you, 
Isabel.’’ 

Isabel stood by her father’s bed, where 
he lay in a stupor that seemed to be the 
torpor of approaching death. As they 
watched, his eyes unclosed. At first, 
there was no recognition in them; but, 
as Isabel bent over him, they shone with 
a strange light. 

‘< Tsabel !’’ he gasped ; ‘‘ it is Isabel!’ 
Then he lapsed into apparent uncon- 
sciousness. 

The doctor came in and leaned over 
his patient. Isabel grew faint again 
while she waited for the verdict. 

‘‘There is a change.’’ He noticed 
the increasing pallor of Isabel’s face. 
‘¢Child,’’ he said, ‘‘be hopeful, be 
brave. There is a change, a decided 
change for the better. Your father may 
be with you yet for many years.’’ 


TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


WALKED the streets of heaven in a dream: 
] My alien soul and I grown sudden cold 
Knelt weeping ’mid the sapphire and the gold, 
And all the godly magnitudes that seem 
To mutely glorify, by speech supreme, 
And gazed upon each other, strangely old ; 
The while I marveled and was sad, behold, 
I heard my soul cry loudly and blaspheme. 


Thrice heard I this, then veiled my tearful eyes, 
And, falling prostrate, in despair I cried : 


“‘O God, forgive ! 


This soul knows naught of love.’’ 


Methought a mighty voice replied ‘‘Arise !’’ 
Obeying, I beheld anear my side 
My soul—new-born, love-haloed from above. 





A BRIDE OF A SUMMER’S DAY. 


BY C. L. PIRKIS. 


~ AvuTHorR oF ‘Lapy Lovérace,” “A Rep Sister,” ETC. 


VRASH wert the bells from 

All Saints tower; ‘‘one, 

two, three, four, five, six, 

seven, eight,’’ jangled the 

bells of old Saint Clement’s 

in response ; and then All Saints fired 
off its volley again. 

The crowd parted, the children scat- 
tered their flowers, and the bride passed 
out of the church, leaning on the arm 
of her newly-made husband. 

Very fair to look at was this bride. 
She was tall and slender in figure, and 
owned to features that might have been 
chiseled out of a block of marble, for 
their faultless regularity. Her com- 
plexion was a pure white, with scarce a 
vestige of color. Hair of a bright dark- 


brown ; eyes of a deep gray, overarched 


with long sweeping eyebrows that 
finished in a delicate line on the temples, 
completed the picture. 

This was Ida, elder daughter of 
George, fifth Baron Culvers, on the day 
that she was married to her cousin, 
Captain Sefton Culvers, late of the Royal 
_ Hussars. 

Between the bride and bridegroom, 
there was just that amount of likeness 
that might be expected between such 
Near relatives ; that is to say, he owned 
to a figure as tall-and lithe as hers, a 
hose as straight, eyes as large and lumi- 
nous. But there likeness ended. The 
look from the girl’s eyes was clear and 
straightforward ; the look from the man’s 
was neither the one nor the other; and, 
could the long dark mustache which hid 
the lines and curves of his mouth have 
been removed, the receding chin and 
long uncleft upper lip, which mark the 
vacillating and pleasure-loving nature, 
would at once have stood revealed. 

“‘A very suitable marriage; she has 
the money, he will have the title,’’ said 
certain of the wedding-guests, as they 
Settled themselves in the carriages that 


were to convey them from the church to 
the house, two miles out of the town, 
which had been lent to Lord Culvers for 
the occasion. | 

And then they fell to discussing sundry 
scraps of gossip afloat in society respect- 
ing the bride and her family ; how that, 
since Lord Culvers’s second marriage, his 
home had not been exactly a paradise to 
him, for Ida, in spite of her loveliness, 
had a temper and a will of her own, and 
had known how to stand up not only for 
her own rights, but also for those of her 
twin-sister Juliet. 

‘*To think of a man in his position 
marrying his daughter’s governess and 
chaperon,’’ said an elderly dowager, who 
would not at all have minded being the 
second Lady Culvers herself. 

And from that they drifted on to the 
discussion of other items in Lord Cul- 
vers’s family life, his own placid easy- 
going temper as compared with the rest- 
less excitable temperament of his first 
wife—a temperament which there could: 
not be a doubt she had bequeathed, 
together with her beauty, to her daughters. 

‘«If they were not beauties and heir- 
esses,’’ said one, ‘‘no one would put up 
with their odd whims and fancies.’’ 

‘<To think,’’ chimed in another, 
‘«that Ida chose to be married at Hast- 
ings for the whole and sole reason that 
her mother lies buried in .All Saints 
churchyard! If she had been my daugh- 
ter, I would not have given ‘way to such 
aridiculous whim. But there—everyone 
knows how completely Lord Culvers is 
ruled by his womenkind.”’ 

Assuredly it 'seemed an odd fancy for 
a bride to choose the church for her 
wedding, for the reason that the funeral 
service had been read over her mother’s 
coffin in the chancel of that church; 
some twenty years back. 

A second strange fancy was to be 
announced before the day was over. 
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To the surprise of everyone, when shte 
came downstairs equipped for traveling, 
in a neat gray dress and hat, her beauti- 
ful bouquet of orchids and orange-blos- 
soms was still in her hand. 

‘* What are you going to do with it, 
Ida ?’’ asked one of the bridesmaids, 
coming forward; ‘‘ you surely don’t 
mean. to carry it away with you ?”’ 

But that was exactly what she did 
mean to do. She stooped—for he was 
a short man—and kissed her father, then 
she shook hands rather formally with her 
step-mother, then passed on to her sister, 
to whom she gave one long kiss, a ‘kiss 
that was in very: truth a farewell and a 
‘* Heaven bless you !’’ though not a word 
was spoken by either. 

It was at the door of the carriage that 
stood waiting to convey her and her hus- 
band to the railway station, en-route for 
the Swiss lakes, that the destination of 
the bridal bouquet was to be revealed. 

‘«Sefton,’’ said the girl, turning to 
her husband, and speaking in a tone that 
had more of a command than a request 
in it, ‘‘ will you tell the coachman to 
drive first to All Saints churchyard—I 
want to lay these flowers on my mother’s 
grave.”’ 

The guests assembled upon the porch, 
with their rice and old satin shoes, 
exchanged glances. It was like the 
sound of a funeral-bell in the midst of a 
feast. 

‘¢ My dear love !’’ cried Lady Culvers, 
rustling forward in her silks and velvets, 
‘<let someone else do that for you!”’ 
then, as Ida deigned no reply, and the 
coachman touched his horses with the 
whip, she turned to Juliet, who was 
standing at her elbow, straining her eyes 
to see the last of her darling sister, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, what odd fancies she 
has! Where can she get them from ?”’ 

**From my father, of course,’’ Juliet 
answered, promptly ; his odd fancies are 
only too well known.’’ And the tone in 
which she spoke the words gave-as their 
under-current of meaning: ‘‘If it had 
not been for my father’s odd fancies, 
you would be Miss Pigott at the present 
moment, our devoted and obedient 
chaperon, writing our letters for us— 
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doing everything, in fact, that we didn’t 
feel inclined to do—and showering grati- 
tude upon us in return for our odds-and- 
ends of silks and laces.’’ 

These two sisters resembled each other 
in face and figure as only twin sisters 
could ; Juliet, in fact, might have been 
called the replica of Ida, with license, 
however, given to the artist to repeat his 
original design with a lighter brush and 
in slightly brighter color. And not 
alone in face and figure was their twin- 
ship proclaimed; in temperament and 
character, the same striking resemblance 
was apparent. Each was bright, gay, 
imaginative, quick-tempered, and quick- 
witted ; and, asa rule, the wishes and 
opinions of one might have been taken 


‘without a question as the wishes and 


opinions of the other. What of serious- 
ness, if any, might lie beneath their 
apparently reckless gayety of mood and 
manner would have been a difficult 
question for even their most intimate 
friends to determine. 

The cloud that had gathered on Juliet’s 
face, as she had kissed her farewell to 
her sister, disappeared with the sound of 
the carriage-wheels that bore her away. 
She looked around at the guests. To 
her fancy, they all more or less appeared 
bored or triste. Even her father’s placid 
face, with its benignant smile, had an 
unmistakable look of weariness upon it— 
a look which said plainly as words 
could: ‘‘I wish to goodness all this fuss 
and botheration were over, and I could 
quietly slip away to an easy-chair and a 
cigar.”’ 

It was too tempting! Something she 
must do, someone she must stir into 
animation, or she would become drowsy 
and stupid, like the rest. 

So she crossed the room to her father’s 
side, a vision of poetic loveliness in her 
soft white silk robes, with their maize 
trimmings and tea-roses, but with a smile 
on her lip and mischief in her heart 
that would have suited sprite Puck him- 
self. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said, in the quiet 
cooing voice she generally affected when 
one of her most tricksy moods was upon 
her, ‘‘about twenty names have just 
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come into my head—of people who 
ought to have been asked to-day. And 
they all begin with an N! Is it possible 
that, when Ida and I made out the list, 
we turned over two leaves of the visiting- 
book together, and so went on from M 
toO? There'll be no end of bothera- 
tions when we get back to town.”’ 

Lord Culvers’s benignant smile van- 
ished. Nature had sent him into the 
world with a disposition as peaceful and 
placid as a still lake amid mountains, 
and fate had linked his lot with tem- 
peraments as restless and turbulent as 
the ocean itself. Was life for him to 
be forever whirlpool and worry ? 

An exclamation of annoyance rose to 
his lips. A voice, however, over Juliet’s 
shoulder intercepted it. : 

‘« Juliet,’’ it said, ‘“ come into the gar- 
den a moment. I want specially to speak 
to you. I haven’t had an opportunity 
before.’’ 

The speaker was a man of about eight- 
and-twenty, a tall well-built young fel- 
low, with crisp curly hair of a reddish- 
brown, and very prominent, very bright, 
brown eyes. His face was of the type 
one sees in classic pictures or Roman 
sculpture, and that one associates with 
the helmet, spear, and shield of Mars 
or of Hector or Achilles. And lo! 
he came of a race that had been money- 
grubbers for generations—the Redways 
of London, Liverpool, and New York, 
world-renowned as merchant princes and 
of late years as financiers and bankers. 

This was Clive Redway, Juliet’s affi- 
anced lover, only son of Joshua Redway, 
the present representative of the firm, 
and the owner of large estates in two 
English counties, a deer-forest in Scot- 
land, and one of the most palatial of 
modern houses to be found in London. 

Juliet followed her lover into the 
garden. 

Glynde Lodge, the house that had 
been lent to Lord Culvers for the wed- 
ding, was small and unpretending, and 
stood in a few acres of land abutting on 
the high-road between Ore and Hastings. 

The trees it owned to were ill-grown 
and but few in number; consequently, 
although the rays of the June sun were 
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already beginning to slant, the unshad- 
owed lawn and graveled walks did not 
look attractive as promenades. 

‘‘Oh, my complexion !’’ cried Juliet, 
holding her bouquet of tea-roses slant- 
wise over her face, and leading the way 
across the lawn to a small arbor at its 
farther end. 

‘« Never mind about your complexion 
just for once,’’ said the young man, 
almost irritably ; ‘: 1 want to know about 
this wedding. Last night, you know, I 
couldn’t get you alone for five minutes; 
I was never more astounded in my life 
than when I had your letter six weeks 
ago, just as I was starting for home. 
Why, when I left for the Cape, it was not 
even talked about. You knew next to 
nothing of this cousin of yours.”’ 

‘*That was because he was always 
away with his regiment, you know. But 
we had always heard that he was charm- 
ing and delightful and fascinating ’’— 
this with a mischievous side-glance at 
her companion—‘‘and when father 
asked him to spend Christmas with - us, 
at Dering, I jumped and clapped my 
hands and ordered the loveliest tea- 
gowns ‘and ball-dresses and—’’ 

‘Do be serious a moment, Juliet; I 
want information. Remember, I know 
next to nothing how the thing came 
about.’’ 

‘« Oh, well, I suppose it came about in 
the usual way. I’ve no doubt he asked 
her and she said ‘ Yes.’ I don’t suppose 
she asked him.’’ 

Clive made a gesture of annoyance. 

‘¢ To think that Ida should throw her-_ 
self away on such a man as that!’’ he 
said, in a low constrained tone. 

Juliet arched her eyebrows at him. 

‘¢ Why, what is the matter with him?”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Our first cousin, next 
heir to the title, handsome, good talker, 
plays tennis delightfully, sings divinely ! 
Why, I nearly fell in love with him - 
myself.’’ 

Here she threw another mischievous 
side-glance at her companion—a glance, 
however, which was lost on him. They 
sat down side by side in the arbor, Clive 
leaning forward with his elbows on his 
knees, his hands half covering his face. 
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He did not speak for a minute or two. 
Juliet began beating a tattoo with her 
satin slipper on the floor. 

Presently he had another question to 
ask. It was: 

‘¢ What was it brought Ida home from 
Florence in such a hurry? When I 
started for the Cape, if you remember, 
she had just taken it into her head that 
she must be an artist, and had flown off 
to study in the Florentine galleries.”’ 

‘¢ There go the Bethunes,’’ said Juliet, 
‘‘in the brightest of grass-greens—to 
match the buttercup tint of their com- 
plexions, I suppose. And there go the 
Murrays, in bluish-green and yellow, like 
sO many tomtits.’’ 

From the arbor in which they were 
seated, they could get a clear view of 
the drive, adown which the carriages of 
departing guests were now beginning to 
roll. 

Again Clive made an impatient move- 
ment. 

** Will you mind answering my quest- 
ion, Juliet?’’ he said, in a tone that 
showed his annoyance. 

‘Oh, what was it? There go the St. 
Johns, in salmon-pink, both of them, 
and they’re fifty if they’re a day! Oh, 
I beg your pardon. What brought Ida 
back from Florence, did you say? My 
letters, I suppose. I used to fill pages 
with rapturous accounts of Sefton and 
his many good qualities, and I dare say 
she thought she would like to come 
and see him for herself. Oh, then, too, 
I toid her how disagreeable Peggy had 
been over one or two things, and I sup- 
pose she thought she had better come 
home and take her in hand for a time.”’ 

«« Peggy ’’ was the nickname that the 
young ladies had bestowed upon Miss 
Pigott in the days of her chaperonage 
and general usefulness. They preferred 
to retain the name now that Miss Pigott 
had become Lady Culvers, and occa- 
sionally brought it out with admirable 
effect. 

«‘And I suppose,’’ said Clive, slowly, 
‘¢when she came back, that man was 
staying down in Northamptonshire with 
you, she was caught by his surface attrac- 
tions, and, before anyone could say a 
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word, the thing wasdone. It’s a marvel 
to me that your father did not put his 
veto on it at the outset.’’ 

** Father ?’’ ‘exclaimed Juliet. ‘Why, 
he was delighted. He knows that Sefton 
must sooner or later come in for the title, 
and for Dering too, and that he hasn’t 
money enough to keep it up; and it 
seemed to him a splendid arrangement 
that Ida’s money should be kept in the 
family. There go the Conroys! Oh, 
that girl has been lead-penciling her dim- 
ple again—one can see it a mile off! 
Everyone’s going, I think. I’d better 
go back to the house now. Peggy will 
be thinking too much of herself if I 
leave her to say the good-byes entirely 
on her own account.’”’ 

They both rose. Juliet made one step 
forward, then paused. 

‘*Qne moment,. Clive,’’ she said; 
‘¢you’ve been asking me no end of 
questions—ob, I couldn’t count them on 
my fingers—will you mind just answering 
one? What makes you dislike Sefton as 
you do? Do you really know anything 
against him ?”’ 

Clive flushed a deep red, and for a 
moment did not speak. 

‘‘According to your own showing,”’ 
the girl went on, ‘‘ you have only occa- 
sionally met him in society. There 
really can be nothing to bring against 
him, or, depend upon it, our kind 
friends, one way or another, would have 
been sure to have done so when they 
congratulated us on the marriage.’’ 

Clive drew a long breath. 

‘*No,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I suppose 
there is really nothing that I can bring 
against the man, although it has never 
been clearly explained why he sent in 
his papers to the Horse Guards. Your 
father knew of his debts, no doubt. All 
the world knew of thém; but debts, 
though bad enough, are scarcely enough 
to condemn a man utterly. The only 
thing—”’ 

He broke off abruptly, his face grow- 
ing white and drawn as of a man in 
pain. 

But Juliet did not note his change of 
expression. Her eyes were fixed on 4 
distant view of an elaborate arrangement 
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of peach-colored satin and velvet, out of 
which looked the round red face of Lady 
Culvers. 

‘¢Oh, look at Peggy trying to do the 
dignified,’’ cried the girl, laughingly. 
“Those are some of Ida’s_ greatest 
friends, and my lady is bowing them 
out with stately dignity. I must go 
and detain them and gush over them 
for at least half an hour under her very 
eyelids !”’ 

Clive did not follow her across’ the 
lawn to the house, but went his way 
along a narrow path which led circuit- 
ously through the orchard to another 
entrance, thereby avoiding a series of 
friendly recognitions from the departing 
guests; recognitions for which he felt 
strangely disinclined that day. 

He drew his hat lower over his eyes ; 
his face still looked white and drawn. 

‘« There’s no one who walks. this earth 
good enough for her,’’ he muttered to 
himself, as he went along; and his eyes 
assuredly were not turned in the direc- 
tion where Juliet, in her pretty white 
robes, stood ‘‘gushing’’ over guests 
whom Lady Culvers would fain have kept 
at a distance. 


CHAPTER II. 


FivE o’clock chimed from All Saints 
tower as Captain Culvers handed his 
bride from’ the carriage at’ the churchyard 


gates. It was now over three hours since 
the wedding had taken place, and the 
neighborhood had returned to its normal 
quietude. When Hastings is crowded 
with holiday-makers, this unfashionable 
quarter of the town is comparatively 
deserted ; and in June weather, it is for- 
saken even by its inhabitants, for the 
breezier hills and marina.. A shabby 
‘‘fly’’ went crawling along ; a few curly- 
headed unwashed children came trooping 
forth from one of the alleys leading off 
the Old-World street ; a fisherman in a 
blue jersey strolled down from the Tack- 
leway and paused for a moment to look 
at the handsome equipage drawn up 
alongside the pavement. Otherwise, 
Captain Culvers and his bride had the 
Street to themselves. 


A double flight of steps leads from the 
pavement to All Saints churchyard, which 
runs up the side of one of the two hills: 
that dominate the old town. At the foot 
of these steps, Ida paused. 

‘*Let me go alone to my mother’s 
grave, Sefton; I particularly wish it,’’ 
she said; and once more her tone 
appeared to have more of command than 
of entreaty in it. 

But it was not a request to be met 
with a demur; so Captain Culvers drew 
back and allowed her to pass on alone. 

Although the street was in shadow, the 
churchyard, on higher ground, lay in sun- 
light still. Very peaceful and pictur- 
esque it looked in the silence and bright- 
ness of the summer afternoon, with its 
grave-stones gleaming white from out the 
greenness of the hillside. 

The path which Ida followed took a 
sharp curve at the east end of the church, 
and she was very quickly out of sight. 
Captain Culvers stood watching the tall 
graceful figure, in its soft gray draperies, 
till it disappeared, saying to himself what, 
a lucky fellow he was, after all his ups 
and downs in life, to have fallen on his 
feet at last. 

Then he took out his cigar-case, and, 
telling the coachman to walk the horses 
up and down, strolled down the street 
toward the sea. 

He knew so little of Hastings that the 
fish-market and the tall black shiny rope- 
houses came upon him as a surprise. 
The odors of the place, however, at the 
close of this summer’s day, were intoler- 
able: so he turned his back on it and the: 
loitering fishermen and the lazy lapping 
summer sea, and returned to the shadow 
and quaintness of the old street, with its 
ancient overhanging houses and queer 
by-ways. 

Quarter-past five struck. 

‘«The captain will be getting impa- 
tient, I take it, soon,’’ said John to Jehu, 
on the box of the carriage, as they saw 
Captain Culvers pull out his watch and 
time it by the church clock. 

“It’s a’ big churchyard—there are 2 
mighty lot of tombs there; perhaps the 
lady has-lost her way,’’ answered Jehu, 
flicking the flies from his horses’ manes, 
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Half-past five struck. 

A little Italian boy with a barrel-organ 
and monkey rounded the corner of the 
street and began grinding a feeble dron- 
ing sort of version of Garibaldi’s Hymn, 
to which the monkey beat time with toy 
cymbals, much to the delight of the 
urchins, who now came trooping forth 
from all corners. 

Jehu pulled up his horses with a jerk 
at the churchyard gate, saying that half 
an hour was time enough and to spare for 
the lady to have lost her way and found 
it again, deposited her flowers, and 
returned. 

«« They’ll lose their train,’’ whispered 
John, with a grin. ‘‘And then the 
captain will lose something else, I take it 
—his temper.’’ 

Possibly Captain Culvers’s fears had 
flown in the same direction, for, as he 
came sauntering up the street, he sud- 
denly paused, pulled out his time-tables, 
and began consulting them with some- 
thing of a frown gathering on his brow. 

A quarter to six struck. 

The little Italian boy ended his dron- 
ing ditty, shouldered his organ and 
monkey, and departed, followed by a 
detachment of the admiring urchins. 

Captain Culvers threw away his cigar, 
opened the churchyard gate, and began 
with rather a hurried tread to mount the 
steep flight of steps. It had not been 
swept since the wedding; and Captain 
Culvers, as he went along, crushed under 
his feet the remnants of the rose-buds 
and daisies that had been scattered for 
his bride. 

Precisely at that moment, Juliet, at 
the garden gates of Glynde Lodge, was 
saying a laughing good-bye to some of 
her girl friends, who were telling her 
that they hoped shortly to be called upon 
to officiate as her bridesmaids. 

‘‘I’m not sure that I hope it,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘A wedding like this, where 
everybody does what everybody else has 
done for generations, would be intolerable 
to me. I told Ida last night I wondered 
how she could endure it. No; when 
I’m married, I must do something to 
make a sensation—wear a nun’s dress, or 
a riding-habit, or—’’ 


*« Juliet !’’ exclaimed her friend, ‘if . 
you’re going to do that sort of thing, I 
shall make a point of getting up in 
church and fofbidding your banns!”’ 

Juliet clapped her hands. 

‘«The very thing! That would be 
heavenly !’’ she cried. ‘‘I only wish 
father would do it instead of you, and 
then there would be some fun in getting 
married. But there’s no such luck in 
store for me. Father always approves 
our choice so exasperatingly, it takes all 
the delight out of getting engaged. I 
should adore, positively adore Clive— 
not just like him, as I do now—if only 
everyone in the house would run him 
down and tell me I’m throwing myself 
away on him!”’ ; 

And Clive was at her elbow, and dis- 
tinctly heard her closing remarks—heard, 
but paid no heed to them—assuredly not 
the lover-like heed that might have been 
expected from a man just returned to his 
affianced bride after six months’ absence 
at the Cape. 

** Juliet,’’ he said, as the girl friends 
waved their farewells and drove away, 
‘*tell me a little about your arrange- 
ments. How long do you stay here? 
Remember, I know nothing about any- 
thing. Your letters were always so 
short—”’ 

‘So short ?’’ interrupted Juliet, mak- 
ing her eyes very round. ‘‘ Why, I 
remember distinctly that the very last 
letter I sent you covered the whole of a 
sheet of note-paper !’’ 

‘¢ Yes, and from its first to its last 
word was nothing but a description of a 
young lady’s dress that had excited your 
wrath at a fancy-dress ball. You did 
not answer any one of the questions I 
asked you.”’ 

‘« That was her fault for wearing such 
adress. It was pink chiffon over—”’ 

‘Oh, spare me, Juliet ; I’ve had it 
once! Now, will you answer my quest- 
ion? When do you return to town?” 

But, instead of answering him, Juliet 
fixed her eyes full on his face and said: 

‘‘How white and tired you look! 
What have you been doing with your- 
self ?”’ 

He gave a little forced laugh. 














‘‘Well, you know, a sea-voyage isn’t 
always the most exhilarating thing in the 
world. One gets awfully bored some- 
times, shut up from morning till night 
with the same set of people.’’ 

‘¢T couldn’t stand it for a week even. 
I should jump into the sea before I was 
out of sight of land. Arthur Glynde has 
written lovely verses about what he calls 
the ‘ changeful restless ocean,’ but—”’ 

Clive interrupted her impatiently. 

‘¢ Never mind about what an incipient 
young poet has written; just tell me, 
Juliet, what I want to know. When do 
you go back to town ?”’ 

‘Oh, but I do mind very much what 
this special incipient young poet writes, 
because he brings his verses to me at least 
twice a week and reads them aloud. Yet 
we are friends !’’ 

The last sentence was added in a serio- 
comic tone, with a marked emphasis on 
the conjunction. 

Clive bit his lip. 

“‘Once more, Juliet, will you—’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t say it again,’’ interrupted 
the girl. ‘* Well, father and Peggy 
intend returning to-morrow in time for 
a luncheon somewhere or other. Some 
of the servants return to-night, because, 
of course, Mrs. Glynde’s servants are 
here, and the house isn’t large, and—oh, 
by the way, wasn’t it kind of Mrs. 
Glynde to lend her house in this way for 
the wedding, and to leave her horses and 
carriages behind—oh !’’ here she broke 
off abruptly, with a little start, ‘‘I have 
an idea, Clive. A lovely one !’’ 

‘‘Let’s have it. Something sensa- 
tional, of course ?”’ 

‘Of course, or how could it be 
lovely? It’s just this. Father and 
Peggy have set their minds on a quiet 
early dinner to-night, and have made all 
their arrangements for returning to-mor- 
tow. Now, wouldn’t it be delightful to 
swoop down on them and insist—yes, 
insist—on going back to-night? Oh, 
the battle royal there would be between 
me and Peggy! And I should be sure 
to carry the day. They’re both tired 
out—limp as can be with the fuss of the 
wedding, and I feel as lively as a cricket 
and equal to anything.’’ 
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‘‘T believe it! But, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t go out of my way to have 
battles royal with Lady Culvers. They'll 
come without any seeking, depend upon 
it. No, let your father have his dinner 
in peace to-night. . There’s ever so much 
I want to talk to you about—no end of 
adventures to tell you. Let us go for a 
stroll in the orchard—that is the orchard 
over there, isn’t it?—and then we can 
talk without fear of interruption.’’ 

But if he had no end of adventures to 
relate, assuredly she did not hear them 
that evening, as they strolled in_ the 
golden haze of the slanting sunlight 
among the low-growing apple and pear 
trees. 

‘« Now, I must be on my guard against 
compliments,’’ Juliet had said to herself, 
as, side by side, they wandered along the 
narrow walks. 

Her fears were needless. Compli- 
ments of the lover-like kind were evi- 
dently as far from his thoughts as advent- 
ures; for, from the time they swung 
back the orchard gate till the clanging of 
the dressing-bell sent them back to the 
house, his talk was wholly and solely of 
one person, one thing—Ida, and her 
choice of a husband. 

In fact, his conversation was simply a 
continuation of the one begun in the 
arbor in the early part of the afternoon. 
His questions were so many and so 
minute that Juliet at last threw back her 
head, held her chin very high in the air, 
and surveyed him with half-closed eyes, 
as she was in the habit of surveying her 
step-mother when catechised by her on 
matters which the willful girl deemed - 
outside of parental jurisdiction. 

‘« Really, Clive,’’ she said at length, 
“if you had Ida’s welfare so much at 
heart, you should have managed to arrive 
a day or two sooner, and have cross- 
questioned her yourself as to Sefton’s 
character and the state of her feelings 
toward him. I can only repeat that 
Sefton seemed to me very delightful, and 
I don’t think Ida will ever feel dull with 
such a charming companion. I don’t 
know what you mean by being ‘ devoted 
to him.’ She certainly was never 


enthusiastic in his praises. But then, as 
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you know, Ida and I both take our love- 
affairs calmly.’’ 

While they had been talking, the sun 
had sunk behind a bank of apricot clouds, 
and the golden haze which had formed, 
so to speak, the atmosphere in which they 
had been walking, had changed in subtle 
mystic fashion to the silvery mist of twi- 
light. 

> The clanging of the 
intercepted Clive’s reply. 

With the sound of the bell came the 
crunch of carriage-wheels along the 
graveled drive. 

‘¢ Visitors! How delightful!’’ cried 
Juliet. ‘‘ Good-bye, after all, to the 
quiet dinner father was counting on. 
Could anything have happened more 
propitiously ?”’ 

But when they rounded the corner of 
the house and came in sight of the front 
door, her delight changed to amazement ; 
for there, descending from the carriage, 
was no chance guest, but the bridegroom 
of the morning—Captain Culvers him- 
self. 


dressing-bell 


CHAPTER III. 


‘¢ ImpossIBLE !’’ cried Lord Culvers, 
rubbing his forehead as if to waken his 
brain to something it refused to take 
in. 
‘¢ Incredible !’’ echoed Lady Culvers, 
throwing up her hands and standing in 
an attitude of amazement in the middle 
of the room. 

‘‘Did not return, did you say?’’ 
exclaimed Juliet, with wide-open eyes, 
advancing slowly, step by step, toward 
her cousin. 

* And then Captain Culvers had to tell 
his story all over again. It was to the 
effect that, after waiting patiently for 
three-quarters of an hour for Ida’s return 
from her mother’s grave, he had grown 
slightly uneasy as to what might be 
detaining her, and had gone in search of 
her ; but that, although he had found the 
bridal bouquet lying on the marble slab 
which marked the first Lady Culvers’s 
resting-place, Ida was nowhere to be 
seen. There was not a soul in sight, of 
whom he could make inquiries; so, 


after scouring evefy corner of the 
churchyard in vain, he had thought it best 
to return, to consult with her father and 
friends before he took farther steps in the 
matter. 

Assuredly a strange story this ! Captain 
Culvers told it with more of coherence 
than might have been expected of a man 
in the circumstances. But then, Captain 
Culvers had something of a reputation 
for coolness at a crisis when most other 
men would have lost self-control. 
Some ten years back, news of the sudden 
death of his father had been brought to 
him as he was in the very act of taking 
aim at a partridge, and he had carefully 
brought down his bird before he had 
turned to the ‘messenger for farther 
tidings. 

But for all his calmness, his face 
looked white and anxious, and it was 
difficult to believe that he was the man 
who had stood, only a few hours before, 
in that selfsame room, receiving with 
triumphant pride the congratulations of 
his friends. 

When he had finished his tale, for a 
moment everyone looked in everyone 
else’s face, saying never a word. 

Clive was the first to break the silence. 

All this time, he had been standing a 
little apart from the rest, with his back 
to the light. Now he came forward, 
speaking hurriedly—nervously, one might 
say. 
‘‘Something must have happened to 
her. There is no time to be lost. 
Search must be made in all directions 
before night. If you'll allow me, 
Lord Culvers, I’ll go at once to the local 
police-office.”’ 

Perhaps Captain Culvers thought that 
the expression ‘‘If you’ll allow me”’ 
ought to have been addressed to him. 
The frown on his face deepened. 

‘« If there is a hue and cry to be made, 
it will be my business,’’ he said, curtly. 
‘« But it occurs to me that there may be 
another explanation to the affair. It is 
possible that Ida, with her love of fun 
and sensation, may be playing off some 
trick on me. Do you remember ’’—here 
he turned to Juliet—‘‘ what happened a 
month ago, when you and she promised 
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to meet me at the St. Maurs’, to join a 
party to Henley, and you took it into 
your heads to make a fool of me, and 
instead spent the day attending a suc- 
cession of services at Westminster 
Abbey ?”’ 

Juliet’s reply was prevented by the 
entrance of a servant, with a note which 
he presented to Lord Culvers—an odd 
little twist of paper with ragged edges, 
that appeared to have been torn out of a 
pocket-book. 

Lord Culvers’s hand trembled as. he 
opened it. 

‘¢ Ida’s writing !’’ cried Juliet, looking 
over her father’s shoulder. 

There fell a moment of silence, and 
then Lord Culvers read aloud in a quaking 
voice : 

‘¢Do not be uneasy about me. 
with friends. I will write shortly. 


I am 
Ida.’’ 


‘¢ Thank heaven !’’ exclaimed a voice, 
so charged with deep feeling it was 
scarcely possible to recognize it as the 
voice of Clive Redway. 

Captain Culvers started and looked at 


him. 

Clive did not trouble to acknowledge 
the look. In hot haste, he followed the 
servant out of the room, to inquire by 
. whom the note had been brought; and, 
getting the reply ‘‘an Italian organ- 
boy,’’ he had set off at once, as with 
seven-league boots, in pursuit of the mes- 
senger. 

Captain Culvers turned sharply to 
Juliet. 

‘“‘You know something of this,’’ he 
said, his suavity of manner for the 
moment entirely gone. 

Lord Culvers came forward in great 
agitation. 

“‘Is it possible that you and Ida 
together can have planned this piece of 
folly ?”’ he exclaimed. 

Lady Culvers came forward, ostensibly 
in even greater agitation. 

‘‘It is all of a piece with what has 
been going on for the past two years,’’ 
she said, forgetting her usual dulcet 
tones. ‘*Whenever one has taken a 
foolish idea into her head, the other, 
instead of helping me to reason her out 
of it, has joined in league against me.’’ 


SUMMER’S DAY. 


‘You! you! you!’’ exclaimed Juliet, 
turning her head from one to the other 
and arching her brows at each in turn. 
‘‘ How can you imagine such nonsense ? 
What fun should I get out of frightening 
you all into fits, with Ida not here to 
enjoy it with me ?”’ 

The argument on her lips seemed an 
unanswerable one. 

‘*No,’’ said Captain Culvers, slowly, 
‘*T can’t fancy you helping to organize 
such a piece of folly unless you expected 
something in the shape of fun by way of 
payment.’’ 

‘With friends,’’ said Lord Culvers, 
looking down on the scrap of paper 
which he still held in his hand; ‘‘ who 
can those friends be, I wonder ?’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said Lady Culvers, in a soft 
sad voice, ‘‘the girls have many friends 
that I should not have chosen for them,”’ 

‘‘That goes without saying,’’ said 
Juliet, promptly and sarcastically. 

Then in succession they ran over the 
names of those on their visiting-list whom 
it seemed probable Ida might have 
selected as her colleagues. 

But it was all the wildest conjecture, 
and no definite conclusion could be 
arrived at. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Captain Culvers, “all I 
can say is, whoever has arranged or con- 
nived at this piece of absurdity shall not 
have the pleasure of seeing me raising a 
hue and cry over it.”’ 

His face was very white. 
teeth over his last words. 

‘‘That’s right, Sefton, that’s right,’’ 
said Lord Culvers, eagerly ; ‘‘ there must 
be no hubbub, and a hundred thousand - 
tongues set going over this affair. No, 
no, it mustn’t get into the papers, and 
my little girl be made the talk of the 
town.’’ 

In a flash of fancy, the unlucky father 
saw a long string of carriages outside his 
house in Belgrave Square, and heard an 
uninterrupted succession of knocks, 
rings, and inquiries for the missing bride. 

‘< It would be terrible! We should all 
have to take flight somewhere,’’ he went 
on, answering as it were his own thoughts. 
‘It’s disturbing, very. I’m altogether 
bewildered. I can’t see what I ought to 


He set his 
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do.’’ Then he turned suddenly to Sef- 
ton. ‘* Tell me, what do you intend 
doing ?’’ he asked, with great energy. 

Sefton’s reply was one word. 

‘« Nothing.”’ 

** Nothing ?”’ 

«* Nothing.”’ 

Lord Culvers stared at him a moment, 
and then began slowly to walk up and 

*down the room, with his hands behind 
his back. 

“After all, perhaps that will be the 
wisest course,’’ he said, at one end of 
the room ; ‘‘ things must come right if 
we let them alone. She is with friends ; 
she will write, she says. Yes, yes, better 
be patient, and let things alone to take 
their course,’’ he finished, at the other 
end of the room. 

It had ever been the habit of his life 
thus to attempt a compromise between 
himself and life’s difficulties. 

**You won’t even make an effort to 
find out where she is staying?’’ asked 
Juliet. 

‘« My dear, she says she is with friends. 
I wish certainly she had chosen another 
time for her visit; but—but don’t you 
remember once before she did something 
of the sort—started off to stay with the 
Murrays at Deeside without saying a 
word to anybody ?”’ 

‘‘And don’t you remember, dear love, 
how she and Juliet once packed up their 
boxes, and said they were going to keep 
house together in the village, and sent 
off the gardener’s boy to look out for a 
cottage for them?’’ said Lady Culvers, 
sweetly and sadly. 

“‘Ah, yes, yes, and they both went off 
to town alone, one day, and arranged 
for a wéek’s lessons in elocution and act- 
ing, so that they might both go on the 
stage the week after!’’ said Lord Cul- 
vers, his memory, jogged by his wife, 
suddenly becoming lively. 

Captain Culvers cut the reminiscences 
short by a sudden question. 

‘Had Ida much money with her, do 
you know?’’ he asked, curtly. ‘‘On 
that will very much depend the length 
of time her whim will last.’’ 

‘‘T paid her her three months’ divi- 
dends in notes last night,’’ answered 


Lord Culvers, ‘‘and told her to put 
them away carefully. I dare say, how- 
ever, she stuffed them into her pocket 
after the manner of girls, and pulled 
them out with her pocket-handkerchief 
five minutes after.’’ 

‘*] beg your pardon,’’ said Juliet, 


: feeling herself called upon to take up the 


cudgels on Ida’s behalf, ‘‘I saw her put 
the whole of the notes most carefully 
into a letter-case which I gave her last 
week, and then put that—also most care- 
fully—into her pocket when she changed 
her dress.”’ 

‘«That means,’’ said Sefton, ‘‘ that 
Ida, if she is so disposed, can carry on 
her whim, or whatever you please to call 
it, for another six months.’’ 

Juliet narrowed her eyes and looked at 
him. It seemed to her that the deserted 
bridegroom was scarcely exhibiting the 
alternate fury and despair that might 
have been expected of a bridegroom in 
the circumstances. 

He certainly had a white, beaten, 
crestfallen look on his face; but other- 
wise he was clear-headed and prosaic to 
a degree. 

‘No, no, my boy,’’ interposed Lord 
Culvers, ‘‘don’t take such a gloomy 
view of things. She isn’t likely to do - 
that. Take my word for it, she’ll write 
to-morrow, and come back the day after. 
Yes, depend upon it, she will.’’ 

He recommenced his slow walk up and 
down the room, then suddenly paused in 
front of Sefton. 

‘‘An idea has come to me,’’ he said, 
in a tone that might almost be called 
cheerful. ‘I’m sure you'll fall in with 
it, every one of you.’”’ And then he 
stated his idea in as few words as possi- 
ble. 

It was that Sefton should start at once 
for ‘‘anywhere’’—that is to say, some 
place where he could live quietly and 
unnoticed for a time, and thus give the 
impression to ‘‘ society ’” that he and his 
bride were on their wedding-tour. So 
soon as news was received from Ida, 
Lord Culvers would himself go to her, 
and at once insist on her joining her 
husband. 

The scheme approved itself to the 
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family party, who grew prosaic in the 
discussion of its details. 

‘¢ The ‘anywhere’ will be Paris; it is 
easier to hide in a crowd than in a 
wilderness,’’ said Sefton, readily. 

And once more Juliet narrowed her 
eyes and looked at him. 

Outside, the twilight was rapidly 
changing to night. A servant coming 
in to light the lamps was peremptorily. 
dismissed. It seemed to the disturbed 
family conclave easier to discuss their 
difficulties in the semi-gloom than with 
the glare of lamps lighting up their 
troubled faces. 

But the entrance of the servant turned 
their thoughts to a necessary detail of 
Lord Culvers’s scheme—what reason 
should be circulated in the household to 
account for Captain Culvers’s sudden 
return to the house without his bride? 

Here Lady Culvers came to the rescue, 
and proved herself a mistress of the art 
of glib fibbing to an extent that sur- 
prised even Juliet, who had been in the 
habit of saying to her girl friends what 
a mercy it was that apostles no longer 
walked the earth, or ‘‘ Peggy’’ would 
assuredly have been wound up and car- 
ried out like Sapphira. 

The story which Lady Culvers said she 
would herself put into circulation among 
the domestics was to the effect that Ida, 
overdone with the day’s fatigues, had 
fainted on her mother’s grave ; had been 
thus found by the verger of the church, 
who had escorted her to his cottage at 
the back of the churchyard, there to 
rest and recover herself. There Captain 
Culvers had found her, and there he had 
left her while he had gone back at her 
request to tell her father that she did not 
feel equal to undertaking the proposed 
wedding-tour, but instead would, after a 
day’s rest in Hastings, go down to Devon 
on a visit to Captain Culvers’s mother. 

Thither Ida’s maid, who was at that 
moment waiting at Saint Leonard’s rail- 
way-station with trunks and boxes innu- 
merable, was to be at once sent, and 
there she was to be told to remain await- 
ing farther orders. 

‘*Of course,’’ said Captain Culvers, 
*‘such a story won’t bear criticism, and 


there isn’t a servant in the house who'll 
be fool enough to believe it. But I can’t 
concoct a better, so I suppose it must do, 
Now I’ll ring for the cart to be brought 
round.’’ 

‘‘One thing is certain,’ said Lady 
Culvers, her aptitude for fibbing far from 
exhausted, ‘‘the story will grow into 
something quite different long before it 
reaches town, and then we can correct 
and modify it according to circumstances. 
But it seems to me to suit our present 
disgraceful necessity.”’ 

Captain Culvers had a word to say. to 
Juliet as he bid her good-bye. 

‘‘It was an immense relief to me to 
hear your energetic disclaimer of con- 
nivance with Ida in her folly,’’ he said, 
looking at her steadily. 

She gave him look for look. 

‘IT made no energetic disclaimer, as 
you call it,’’ she replied. ‘‘I would 
not condescend to such a thing.”’ 

For a moment, they looked each other 
full in the face ;-but no more was said. 

As Captain Culvers drove out through 
the lodge gates, Clive, weary-footed and 
dispirited, was coming in. His tramp 
along the high-road had been an unsuc- 
cessful one. The little organ-boy had 
disappeared as completely as if the earth 
had opened to receive him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“It’s a puzzle, Clive, from first to 
last. I feel as if we were trying to 
reason the matter out from an insufficient 
statement of facts. Come, have you: 
nothing more to tell me ?”’ 

So spoke Joshua Redway, and then, 
leaning back in his chair, with eyes 
steadily fixed on his son’s face, he 
awaited Clive’s reply. 

They were seated in a private room, 
opening off the offices of the firm in 
Lombard Street; a room in which big 
loans had been negotiated, and contracts 
of world-wide importance had been signed 
and sealed ; a room, too, to which others 
beside Clive were in the habit of resort- 
ing in times of perplexity for wisdom 
and counsel from the successful finan- 
cier. 
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For Joshua Redway had a great repu- 
tation for shrewdness and olear-headed- 
ness not only within but beyond the 
limits of his home circle; and when 
Clive had asked Lord Culvers’s permis- 
sion to take his father into his confidence 
respecting Ida’s strange disappearance, 
the permission was not only readily 
granted, but Lord Culvers had added 
that counsel from Mr. Redway at such a 
juncture would be most highly esteemed 
by him. 

Three days had passed since the wed- 
ding. No letter had been received from 
the missing girl, nor had tidings of her 
reached her people from any quarter. 

The Culvers family had returned to 
town and had resumed the even tenor of 
their way, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say ‘‘the busy tenor of their 
way,’’ for the London season was in full 
swing, and the Culvers family were, as 
the phrase goes, ‘‘ very much in the 
vortex.”’ 

Clive answered his father’s question 
with another. 

** Do you not think that the Culverses, 
one and all, take the matter very 
coolly ?’’ he asked. 

‘I do. So far, however, as Lord 
Culvers is concerned, I’m not surprised. 
Do you remember the fire at the back of 
his house in Belgrave Square ?”’ 

The incident alluded to had exhibited 
Lord Culvers in a most characteristic 
light. Two or three frightened servants 
had rushed into his room in the dead of 
night, exclaiming: ‘‘A fire, my lord, 
in the mews at the back of the house; 
pray get up.’’ ‘‘A fire?’’ Lord Culvers 
had repeated, calmly, without opening 
his eyes; ‘‘well, I dare say it will go 
out again,’’ and he had turned over on 
his other side to finish his night’s rest. 

‘¢ The impression in the house seems 
to be,’’ continued Clive, ‘‘ that Juliet 
knows more than she feels inclined to 
tell.”’ 

*¢ Can’t you induce her to speak ?”’ 

‘« Not about Ida, although she’ll talk 
by the hour about the brute Ida has 
married.”’ 

The father for a moment looked 
keenly at his son. 


‘¢Let me see,’’ he said, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘ you are not taking 
up this matter out of friendship to 
Captain Culvers ?”’ 

‘*Good heavens, no!’’ cried Clive, 
hotly. ‘I’ve not spoken to the man 
half a dozen times in my life.’’ 

‘‘ Then I suppose it is because she is 
Juliet’s sister that you have thus thrown 
yourself heart and soul into the affair ?”’ 

There came no reply from Clive. 
His face flushed crimson. His lips 
tightened. 

Mr. Redway’s eyes did not lift from 
his face. 

‘¢ Clive,’’ he said, after waiting in vain 
for an answer, ‘‘ you are only giving me 
a half-confidence. Why did you’ not 
marry this girl yourself ?’’ 

Then Clive’s words came in a torrent. 

‘* Because,’’ he said, passionately, ‘‘ she 
would have nothing to do with me— 
treated me as if I were something too 
vile for her to notice. When I went into 
a room, she would walk out of it; if I 
joined a game of tennis in which she was 
playing, she would immediately lay down 
her racket ; she would not even dance in 
a set in which I should have been her 
vis-a-vis and have had to touch her 
hand.”’ 

The father looked his surprise. 

He was a tall handsome man, with a 
fine head, and eyes that pierced like an 
eagle’s. He drew his brows over them 
and thought for a while, giving Clive 
time to cool down. 

‘¢ Had she always treated you in that 
fashion ?’’ he presently asked. 

‘‘No,’’ said Clive, bitterly; ‘‘ when 
I was first introduced to her at the 
Gordons’, where we were both staying, 
she seemed to—to like me; at least, I 
thought so. Then Juliet joined her 
there, and everything at once seemed 
changed.”’ 

‘¢Ah-h, Juliet. I suppose you quickly 
transferred your devotion from one sister 
to the other.’’ 

‘¢ T scarcely know how it came about,’’ 
said Clive, miserably. ‘‘ Juliet was so 
kind and sympathetic, Ida so strange 
and cold; and they were so much-alike 
in their. faces and their ways! Some- 
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times, when I was talking to Juliet, I 
could fancy she was Ida! And then, 
before I well knew how far I had gone, 
the thing was done.’’ 

‘‘Ah-h, and then Ida rushes off to 
Florence to study art ; you go to the Cape 
on a mission for me; Captain Culvers 
comes upon the scene and flirts with 
Juliet ; home rushes Ida, and throws her- 
self once more into the breach, marries 
her cousin, and Juliet is kept true to her 
absent lover. ‘Then, having married a 
man for whom possibly she had neither 
liking nor esteem, she finds it impossible 
to carry her self-sacrifice farther, and so 
takes sudden flight. Clive, there is my 
solution to the whole mystery.”’ 

And Clive, with eyes opened too late, 
had the conviction forced upon him that 
this was most probably the true solution. 

Ida’s devotion to Juliet had never been 
open to doubt, and she had sealed that 
devotion by giving up her lover in the 
first instance to the sister’s whim. Then, 
when a lover less worthy had come upon 
the scene, and Juliet’s fancy had seemed 
to waver, she had put the question of the 
capricious girl’s happiness beyond a 
doubt by another act of self-sacrifice—a 
marriage with the less desirable suitor 
who might otherwise have fallen to 
Juliet’s lot. Read in this light, the 
wedding at the church where the funeral 
service had been read over her dead 
mother, the laying of her bridal flowers 
on that mother’s grave, could be easily 
understood. 

Clive groaned aloud. 

‘‘ What a fool—a miserable fool I have 
been !’’ he exclaimed, clenching his 
fingers into the palm of his hand. “I 
could blow my brains out !’’ 

‘In your love-affairs, I'll admit 
they’ve been of very little use to you,” 
said his father, dryly. 

Then there fell a pause, during which 
the father’s heart must have ached for 
the look of dumb hopeless misery which 
settled ‘on his son’s face. 

‘* If I could only know that she is safe 


and well, I should ask nothing more,’” 


said Clive, presently, in a voice that 
matched his face. 
Assuredly, at the moment, news of her 
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health and safety compassed the whole of 
his desires. He could not have framed 
his lips to the prayer that she might 
return and be planted in Captain Cul- 
vers’s home as his wife. 

Mr. Redway did not heed the remark ; 
absorbed in thought, he leaned his head 
upon his hand. : 

‘‘The only objection,’’ he said, 
slowly, after a while, ‘‘ that I can see to 
my version of the affair, is that it is too 
simple a reading of the mystery. In 
real life, as a rule, the solutions to mys- 
teries are nearly as mysterious as the 
thing itself. Human motives and feel- 
ings are so complex, that, when they are 
revealed to us, it is often difficult to 
believe that they stand to action in the 
relation of cause to effect. And when a 
woman’s motives and feelings are con- 
cerned, the whole thing becomes a 
thousand times more complex.’’ 

‘«« But no other solution presents itself ; 
I wish to heaven it did!’’ said Clive, 
passionately. 

‘‘ Lord Culvers appears to be without 
ideas or theories on the matter ?’’ 

‘fbsolutely. His one endeavor is to 
keep the matter quiet till Ida writes. 
I’ve begged him again and again to let 
me run over’ to Florence, to question 
Madame Verdi—the lady with whom Ida 
staid when there—as to whether she 
knows anything of Ida’s movements. 
But no! he will not have the affair made 
public. He says Ida will be sure to write 
in a day or so.”’ 

‘¢ Her promise to write may have been 
only a blind to keep them all quiet while 
she arranged her plans.”’ 

‘« Exactly, and meanwhile we are los- 
ing precious time. And as for hushing 
the matter up, the thing will soon be 
impossible. Already people are begin- 
ning to talk. I was asked only this 
morning if it were true that Ida and 
Culvers had quarreled on their wedding- 
tour, and that Ida had returned to her 
home. I dare say, the servants have set 
the wildest stories afloat.’’ 

‘« What is Juliet’s theory? Of course, 
if my solution of the mystery is correct, 
it is impossible to believe that Juliet 
knows any more than we do.”’ 








‘* Juliet is altogether an enigma to me. 
To all appearance, she takes the matter as 
calmly as her father.’’ 

‘‘And you say you have cross-quest- 
ioned her yourself ?’’ 

‘Tried to. But you might as well 
try to cross-question the wind or the 
waves as Juliet, when she has a mind to 
be silent. With all her gayety and 
capriciousness, she can keep a secret if 
she is so disposed. I know perfectly 
well, if Ida had tied her down with any 
promises, there’s no power on earth 
would make her break them. Those sis- 
ters are loyal to each other to an alto- 
gether remarkable degree.’’ 

‘¢ Did you ask her, as I suggested, what 
jewelry her sister was wearing when she 
left home ?”’ 

‘I did so this morning. She is not 
at all sure what rings Ida was wearing, 
but she knows for certain that she had on 
the diamond hawk brooch that had been 
her mother’s, for she saw her fasten the 
band of her dress with it under her 
shoulder-cape when she changed her dress 
for traveling.’’ 

‘«<Ah-h, that’s something to note !”” 

‘¢I should think so,’’ said Clive, 
gloomily ; ‘‘ there are over fifty diamonds 
in that brooch. It must be worth several 
thousands; and, if Ida is so disposed, 
would give her the means of roaming the 
world and keeping us all in suspense for 
goodness knows how long.’’ 

«‘And gives, also, her friends the means 
of tracing her. No woman could wear 
such a brooch as that without attracting 
attention, let alone attempt to raise 
money on it. Take my advice, Clive: 
get Lord Culvers’s permission, and run 
out advertisements and handbills for that 
brooch without a moment’s delay—of 
course, offering a suitable reward for it. 
Where that brooch is, there is Ida. If 
we get news of the one, we get news. of 
the other.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Lorp Cutvers did not offer any oppo- 
sition to Mr. Redway’s suggestion. Off 
and on, the girls lost a good many arti- 
cles of jewelry in the course of a year, 
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and an advertisement more or less, for 
one of their brooches, would not be 
likely to attract much attention among 
their friends. So, on the day after 
Clive’s consultation with his father, the 
following advertisement appeared in the 
leading London and provincial journals: 

‘Five hundred pounds reward will 
be paid for information that will lead to 
the recovery of a diamond brooch, miss- 
ing from a lady’s jewel-case. It is 
formed as a hawk with outstretched 
wings, holding in its beak a spray of 
emeralds. The eyes are composed of two 
large rubies. Information to be given 
to Messrs. Hunt and Locke, Chancery 
Lane, London.”’ 

The Messrs. Hunt and Locke thus 
mentioned were not Lord Culvers’s fam- 
ily lawyers, but a firm of solicitors noted 
for their successful conduct of compli- 
cated criminal cases. 

Simultaneously with its publication in 
the London newspapers, the advertise- 
ment appeared in the principal Conti- 
nental journals. 

Captain Culvers, lounging over his 
breakfast and matutinal cigar, in his 
rooms in a quiet street in an unfashion- 


‘able quarter of Paris, had his eye caught 


by it. 

This visit of his to the gay capital did 
not promise to be either a pleasant or a 
profitable one to him. It was beyond 
measure irksome to him to shun all pos- 
sible rendezvous of his countrymen of his 
own social standing; to remain within 
doors the greater part of the day, and to 
issue forth only when the fashionable 
world, to which of right he held entrée, 
were safely shut in at their dinners, their 
opera, or their balls. Yet this was what 
circumstances compelled him to, unless 
he was prepared to run the gauntlet of all 
sorts of questions and conjectures respect- 
ing his private affairs and sudden change 
of plans. 

Society, to a man of his temperament, 
is as absolute a necessity as his cigar and 
his game of baccarat. He was conse- 
quently driven to seek it in haunts and 
among associates of a lower grade. He 
thus became once more the habitué of a 
sporting, drinking, card-playing set, that, 

































































in view of his approaching marriage, he 
had vowed should know him no more. 

He read the advertisement offering the 
large reward for Ida’s brooch with an 
anxious startled look on his face. 

‘¢The fools!’’ he muttered. ‘*Who 
has set going this piece of folly? It 
must be put a stop to without a moment’s 
delay.’’ 

He went at once to his writing-table ; 
but the letter which he there set himself 
to write was not finished without many a 
pause to his pen and much careful 
thought. 

Eventually it ran thus: 

‘¢ RUE VERVIEN, I5. 

‘‘My pEAR UncLe: I have this 
moment read your advertisement offering 
a reward for Ida’s brooch. At least, I 
judge it to be yours from the description 
of the brooch, which I recognize as one 
that Ida was very fond of wearing. Will 
you mind my asking you if you are quite 
sure she had it on when she left home 
with me? I saw nothing of it.’’ This 
was underlined. ‘‘Are you acting upon 
information given you by Juliet? Ifso, 
may I ask whether her statement is con- 
firmed by Ida’s maid? If this is not 
the case, pardon me if I say that I think 
you are being misled to follow a wrong 
scent. Take my word for it, Juliet 
knows more than any of us’’—this was 
also underlined—‘‘and my belief is, 
that, if you concentrate attention on her, 
you’ll come upon traces of Ida far sooner 
than by offering rewards for a brooch 
which may possibly be all the time safely 
hidden in a young lady’s jewel-case. I 
beg of you at once to withdraw the 
advertisement, whose only result may be 
to lead us a long way out of our road 
and land us in the mire at last. 

‘‘ Your affectionate nephew, 
‘¢ SEFTON CULVERS.”’ 

This letter, as ill-luck would have it, 
fell into Juliet’s hands before it reached 
her father’s. Recognizing the handwrit- 
ing, she at once ran with it to her father’s 
study. 

‘From Sefton, father; he may have 
something to tell us,’’ she exclaimed, as 
she entered the room. 

Lord Culvers, in spite of his repeated 
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hourly assurances to his wife and daughter 
that ‘‘things’’ were bound to come 
right if they were only let alone, was far 
from feeling confident that his words 
would be verified, and would occasionally 
give way to those little outbursts of 
irritability to which placidly disposed 
people are prone when the tranquil sur- 
face of their existence is broken. 

‘¢ From Sefton—why wasn’t it given 
me before?’’ he said, irritably. ‘I’ve 
waited in the whole morning for the post 
—now where are my glasses ?”’ 

Juliet picked up the glasses and 
perched them on her own little straight 
nose. 

‘‘ Now, if you don’t worry, I’ll read 
it to you,’’ she said, patronizingly. Then, 
above the rims of the glasses, without 
pause or exclamation, she read aloud the 
letter from beginning to end. 

Before Lord Culvers had time to pass 
comment upon it, she had torn it in two 
and tossed it into the waste-paper basket. 

‘‘That’s the only place for such a 
letter as that,’’ she said, taking off the 
spectacles and looking at her father with 
flashing eyes. ‘‘Of course, you won’t 


_ dream of replying to it, will you, father ?”’ 


She spoke very slowly, her small lips 
tightening, her head very high in the air. 

‘‘Eh, what, my dear?’’ said Lord 
Culvers, turning round in his chair and 
facing her. ‘‘ I’ve hardly taken in what 
he says. I should like to have read the 
letter once again.’’ 

‘<T’ll repeat to you what he says,’’ said 
Juliet, in the same slow quiet tones as 
before ; ‘‘ he says you are to get a maid 
—a maid, do you understand—to confirm 
my words before you believe them. He 
advises you to set a watch on your 
daughter—someone, I suppose, to follow 
her about and peep into her letters—and 
asks you to take his word—his word, 
after doubting mine—that I know more 
than I choose to tell !’’ 

‘‘ Eh, my dear, are you quite sure he 
meant it to be taken that way ?’’ asked 
Lord Culvers. 

He sighed wearily. 

‘“‘It’s such a painful affair! Why— 
why doesn’t Ida send us a line and end 
our suspense?’’ He broke off. again ; 
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then, looking full into Juliet’s face as if 
hoping there to read confirmation to his 
words, he added: ‘‘ No, no, my dear; I 
don’t believe that you are keeping any- 
thing back from me—you couldn’t be so 
heartless and cruel.’’ 

But it was said a little dubiously. 

«¢ May I come in ?’’ said a voice at that 
moment. Then, without waiting for a 
reply, the door opened and Clive Red- 
way entered in the easy familiar way 
which his rejations with the Culvers fam- 
ily warranted. 

‘««T’ve come once more to beg permis- 
sion to start for Florence,’’ he began, 
and then broke off abruptly, looking 
from Juliet to Lord Culvers, from Lord 
Culvers to Juliet, the faces of both so 
evidently bearing the marks of a dis- 
turbing subject of thought. 

‘Juliet was the first to explain: ‘‘A 
letter has come from Sefton—there it is 
in fragments in the waste-paper basket— 
and I am accused by him of knowing 
more than I have told about Ida and her 
movements. It’s true in one way, I do 
know more than I have told about Ida 
—and about Sefton also. I could, if I 
had chosen, have told you things that 
would have startled you.’’ 

‘¢Eh, what?’’ cried Lord Culvers, 
looking scared. 

‘«T mean it. 


I could have told you 
that he and Ida had some desperate 


quarrels. Once Ida told him to his face 
that she hated him—at least he told me 
so, and begged me to make peace between 
them. I made things straight; and 
then Ida, to seal their reconciliation, paid 
off his debts—all, at least, that he told 
her of.’’ 

** Paid his debts ?’’ echoed Lord Cul- 
vers, his face showing simple blank 
astonishment. 

“« Yes,’’ continued Juliet. ‘‘Do you 
remember, three months back you paid 
Ida a good deal of money—dividends 
or something or other—and told her she 
had better collect her bills in and pay 
them? Very well, those bills are still 
unpaid ; every penny of that money went 
to Sefton.”’ , 

*<Ts it possible ?’’ 

*¢Yes. Ida rolled the bank-notes up 
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into a ball, and they played tennis. with 
it one afternoon. She won the game, 
and then tossed the ball over to him as 
she left the ground—I can see her now 
—just as you would toss a ball to a lap- 
dog.”’ 

All this time, Clive had been standing 
a little apart, his face growing whiter and 
whiter, his brow knotting into an ugly 
frown. Now he advanced a step and laid 
his hand on Juliet’s arm. 

‘‘And you let your sister marry such a 
man as that, without a word of remon- 
strance,’’ he said, in a low constrained 
tone. 

Juliet felt herself now on the defensive 
all round. She held her head very high, 
half closed her eyes, and her face flushed 
slightly—very slightly. 

‘¢ Without a word of remonstrance!’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘ Off and on, Ida and I 
had a good many words about Sefton, 
though whether they were words of 
remonstrance is another thing. You see, 
I liked him; I dare say it was very 
absurd of me, but I did like him, and 
more than once I said to Ida: ‘ What-a 
pity it is you and I cannot change places, 
and you marry Clive, and I marry Sef- 
ton!’’’ This was meant as a counter- 
thrust ; but it didn’t strike quite as she 
meant it should. 

‘¢T wish to heaven—’’ broke in Clive, 
hotly. Then he checked himself, biting 
his lip to keep back words that would 
have fallen with evil grace upon the ear 
of his betrothed. 

Lord Culvers rose excitedly from his 
chair. 

“Tt’s too much! too much!’’ he 
exclaimed, in a piteous tone. ‘‘ Why, 
why is all this told me now, when I am 
absolutely powerless to remedy the evil? 
Gracious heaven! what have I done, that 
my life shouid be filled with turmoil from 
year’s end to year’s end ?”’ 

As if magnetically drawn to it, he 
finished his sentence with his eyes 
uplifted to a picture hanging over the 
mantelpiece. 

It was that of the first Lady Culvers. 
One glance at it sufficiently answered the 
question what he had done that his life 
should be filled with turmoil and worry. 
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The beautiful eyes and mouth, the very 
turn of the head, the droop of the eye- 
lid, the crisp curly hair, expressed in 
every line and tint the vivacity, way- 
wardness, and love of fun which in Ida 
and Juliet had fascinated their friends 
and lovers and had made their father’s 
life, off and on, a burden to him. 

Juliet did not heed her father’s out- 
burst. She remained standing, facing 
Clive, and, narrowing her eyes, steadily 
surveyed him. 

‘It is very good of you to show so 
much interest in Ida and her affairs,’ 
she said, sarcastically, ‘‘ but I do think 
a journey to Florence to cross-question 
Madame Verdi will be a work of super- 
erogation. You had far better run over 
to Paris and keep your eye on my cousin 
Sefton.’’ 

‘‘What makes you say that?’’ asked 
Clive, curtly, peremptorily. 

Her words struck a sudden and most 
painful key-note to his mind. Was it 
possible that Ida’s disappearance was the 
result of some prearranged plan between 
herself and Sefton, and that the latter, 
after all, had but acted the part of a 
forlorn bridegroom? Did Juliet know 
of any circumstances that gave warrant 
to such a supposition, or was she merely 
speaking as she often did—at random? 

Or was it possible that this enigmat- 
ical girl, after all, was seeking to divert 
suspicion from herself by throwing it 
upon Sefton, and thus pay him back 
with interest for the insult he had offered 
her in his letter ? 

From his knowledge of Juliet’s char- 
acter, the last supposition seemed the 
most feasible. 

He carefully watched her face as he 
waited for his answer. 

But the piquant girlish countenance 
was as unreadable as the massive stone- 
cut features of the great Sphinx itself. 

She only slightly curled her lip. 

‘From what I have told you of the 
footing on which Ida and Sefton stood 
to each other, you can form your own 
opinion on the matter,’’ she answered, 
calmly. 

Lord Culvers laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 
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‘« Juliet,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are driving 
me to the verge of distraction with your 
hints and prevarications.’’ 

Clive’s temper gave way utterly. 

‘‘It is simply your duty,’’ he said, 
hotly. ‘‘ You are bound to speak out— 
to tell everything, small or great, that 
you know of Ida’s possible intentions.”’ 

Juliet kept her coolness still. 

‘‘If I don’t know anything of her 
intentions, I can’t speak out, as you call 
it,’’ she answered, in perfectly level 
tones. ‘‘And supposing I did know 


more than I have said, and Ida had not 
given me permission to speak, not you, 
not my father—no, not wild horses even, 
should drag it out of me !’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


CLIVE obtained a reluctant permission 
from Lord Culvers, and set off for Flor- 
ence, to interrogate, under a seal of 
secrecy, Madame Verdi as to her possible 
knowledge of Ida’s movements. 

It must be admitted that his hopes did 
not rise very high as to the results of his 
journey. Nothing better, however, at 
the moment presented itself, so it seemed 
a thing to be done. 

Lord Culvers multiplied injunctions 
to the young man as to caution and 
secrecy. 

‘‘You’ll bear in mind,’’ finally he 
said, by way of summing up his hun- 
dred-and-one instructions, ‘‘that Ida 
may write at any moment. If not this 
week, next week perhaps, or the week 
after. And I don’t want tongues set - 
going in Florence, any more than in 
London, over my daughter’s eccentrici- 
ties, and so increase difficulties in the 
way of her return to her husband. 
Heaven knows, it’s bad enough to endure 
such wild whims, without having all the 
world talking about them.’’ 

His powers of endurance were, how- 
ever, to be still farther taxed. Clive was 
no sooner out of sight, so to speak, than 
another ‘‘ wild whim,’’ as Lord Culvers 
phrased it, was started—this time by 
Juliet. 

With the season at its height, with her 
card-rack literally stuffed with engage- 
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ments, and with Goodwood as yet in the 
far distance, the young lady suddenly 
made the announcement that London 
was stifling, simply unendurable, and 
that she thought it would be heavenly to 
throw over all engagements and get back 
to Dering at once. 

Exclamations from father and step- 
mother greeted her announcement. The 
former immediately rose and quitted the 
room, knowing that a ‘‘ battle royal’’ 
between his wife and Juliet was bound 
to ensue. 

He was right. The ‘battle royal’’ 
in this instance lasted about twenty 
minutes.. Lady Culvers retired from 
the contest with a very red face and 
vibrating with excitement ; while Juliet, 
calm and cool as ever, went up to her 
room, rang the bell for her maid, and in 
a tranquil tone gave many and minute 
directions as to the packing of her ward- 
robe and the ‘‘things’’ to be supplied 
to it before she left town. 

‘*We shall leave in a day or two, 
without doubt,’’ she added; ‘for, 
whenever I set my mind upon a thing, 
it invariably comes to pass.”’ 

Assuredly the maid knew that well 
enough, as also did every member of 
Lord Culvers’s household. 

It must be admitted that Fortune, in 
her dealings with Lord Culvers, had 
justified her reputation of never coming 
with both hands full. With one hand, 
she had bestowed upon him health, 
wealth, and a placid temper; with the 
other, she had filled his life with worries 
and anxieties from year’s end to year’s 
end. 

Perhaps, however, if, in addition to 
his easy placid temperament, he had been 
endowed with an average amount of 
common sense and an eye for character, 
one-half of his worries might have been 
spared him. His first wife had capti- 
vated him with her beauty and grace of 
manner, and he had married her without 
so much as a thought whether her dis- 
position was likely to harmonize with 
his own ; his second wife captivated him 
with a smooth tongue and a sympathetic 
manner, and he married her without a 
thought as to her capability of doing 


that of which he ‘felt himself incapable 


,—controlling his wayward willful young 


daughters. 

It was true that Miss Pigott had 
remained longer than any other of the 
governesses who, in a quick succession, 
had tried and failed to ‘‘govern’’ the 
young ladies; but he did not set his 
mind to account for the circumstance, 
and so failed to discover that the secret 
of Miss Pigott’s success with them lay 
in the fact that she never openly opposed 
any piece of folly they might plan, 
although privately, to their father, she 
might condemn it vigorously. 

Miss Pigott was a wise woman in her 
generation ; she had come into Lord 
Culvers’s house with the intention of 
remaining -in it, and had steered her 
course accordingly. She had easily read 
the characters of her pupils, and had 
found out that, although they were 
quick-tempered and self-willed, they 
were good-hearted and generous ; that, 
though they might nearly worry the life 
out of her one day with their vagaries, 
they would do their best to make atone- 
ment the next by loading her with 
presents and kindnesses—provided always 
they were allowed full license to carry 
out every whim that came into their 
heads. With this secret in her hands, 
she quickly saw her way to an easy life 
and a good income; and when, later 
on, by dint of soft words and a sympa- — 
thetic manner, she succeeded in ingra- 
tiating herself into Lord Culvers’s favor 
to the extent of becoming his confidante 
on all matters relating to his daughters, 
she saw her way to something else beside 
a good income—an assured position as 
Lord Culvers’s wife. 

In age, she was about forty-five; in 
appearance, she was short and stout, 
with a red face and a quantity of white 
hair, which she piled on top of her head 
—a la Marie Antoinette—in order to 
increase her height. Ida and Juliet 
would as soon have thought of looking 
for their future step-mother in one of the 
maids of the household, as in their use- 
ful ‘‘ Peggy.’’ So it came about that, 
while they were alternately worrying and 
caressing her, and in all respects, as they 
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jmagined, turning her round their little 
fingers, she was stealing a march on 
them and saying to herself: ‘‘ By and 
by, the tables shall be turned and all 
debts be paid off with interest.’’ 

When, however, after a certain cere- 
mony in a certain West End church, the 
tables were turned, and she began the 
attempt to pay off her debts, she found 
it was not quite so easy a task as she had 
anticipated. Ida and Juliet, individu- 
ally, were a host in themselves; com- 
bined, they appeared to be invincible. 
They always seemed to be on the alert, 
and anyeattempt of hers to assert herself 
or to stand on her dignity was promptly 
nipped in the bud. They would allow 
her to spend an hour or so daily with the 
housekeeper, and to regulate generally 
the household routine, because that had 
been her province as Miss Pigott in the 
days of her general usefulness. When, 
however, it came to the issuing or accept- 
ing of invitations, the family exits from 
town or country houses, the annual visits 
to the moors or to the sea, they simply 
ignored her, carried their wishes, or 
rather their commagids, as of old to their 
father, bent him to their will as easily as 
one can bend a willow wand, and poor 
“« Peggy,’’ whether she liked it or not, 
was obliged to follow their lead. 

And they did it all so lightly and 
easily, without so much as a flushed face 
or a heightened voice. She, poor soul, 
with much travail of thought and many 
a sleepless night, would concoct some 
elaborate plan for self-assertion, and the 
girls, with a little curl of their lips, a 
little arching of their brows, and some 
quick bright speech, would bring it all 
to naught in a moment, and she would 
think herself fortunate if she were 
allowed to acknowledge her defeat and 
withdraw from the scene without having 
been made to look foolish before a room- 
ful of people. 

It was all in vain for her to appeal to 
her husband. Alone with her, he would 
be sympathetic and vow that his authority 
should support hers. Brought face to 
face with his daughters, however, he 
would surrender mutely and then get 
out of the way as quickly as possible. 


The chances were that Miss Pigott 


. would never have become Lady Culvers 


if Ida and Juliet had not, at their own 
request, gone without their chaperon on 
a three months’ visit to friends in Ire- 
land, thus giving their father time and 
opportunity not only to woo and to win 
his bride, but also absolutely to fix his 
wedding-day without let or hindrance. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“‘O wild western light in a winter's sky, 
I have watched your radiance flame and 
die,” 
read Arthur Glynde, in the impassioned 
tone which poets, as a rule, reserve for 
their own productions. 

Juliet held up her hand. 

‘« No,’’ she said, languidly, ‘‘I can’t 
realize a winter’s sky on this sultry 
morning. Besides, Peggy and I have 
just had—well, a passage of arms, call 
it, and your second line too painfully 
recalls Peggy’s face a moment ago.’’ 

The two were seated in Lord Culvers’s 
study, a quiet cool room at the back of 
the house, where they were not likely to 
be disturbed by untimely callers. 

These téte-a-tétes with the young poet 
had, in a measure, been forced upon 
Juliet. With that craving for an 
audience which goes hand in hand with 
authorship, he had come to the house 
early one morning, with a roll of manu- 
script under his arm, and, taking Lord 
Culvers by surprise, had asked permis- 
sion to read to him ‘‘a stanza or two,”’ 
as he was afxious for the opinion of a 
competent critic as to whether the poems 
were worthy of publication. 

Lord Culvers had listened patiently 
for twenty minutes, then he had recol- 
lected an engagement. 

«« Excuse me, Glynde,’’ he had said, 
noting that the packet of manuscript was 
far from exhausted, ‘‘ if you don’t mind, 
I’ll send Juliet to hear the remainder. 
She is a much better critic than I am— 
reads Browning, you know—and her 
opinion will be worth having.’’ 

Arthur Glynde did not demur to the 
change of audience ; and from that day 
forward, whenever he made his appear- 
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ance with a few quarto sheets under his 
arm, Lord Culvers invariably found that 
he had a pressing engagement, and 
resigned his easy-chair to Juliet. 

Notwithstanding his poetic tendencies, 
Arthur Glynde was a very general favorite 
on account of his happy genial temper. 
In appearance, he was fair and the 
reverse of robust. His skin was white 
as a girl’s, and he had the large, dreamy, 
changeful gray eye of the poet. His 
voice in speaking was soft, low, pathetic. 

He laid down his manuscript at Juliet’s 
behest, with a little sigh. He would so 
much have preferred in fancy to watch a 
winter’s sunset ‘‘ flame and die’’ than to 
conjure up the image of the common- 
place ‘‘ Peggy.’’ 

‘¢You came off victorious, I hope ?’’ 
he presently asked. 

‘* That goes without saying,’’ answered 
Juliet. ‘It was all about a letter of 
mine. Peggy has been at her old tricks 
of opening letters—by mistake, of 
course. ‘Fhe Hon. Juliet Culvers’ on 
the back of an envelope could so easily 
be mistaken for ‘ Lady Culvers,’ could it 
not ?”’ 

And then she went on to relate a little 
scene that, in one form or another, must 
have been of daily occurrence in the 
Culvers household. She had come down 
late that morning, and, on seating herself 
at the breakfast-table, had seen in Lady 
Culvers’s hand a letter in the writing of 
a girl friend—one of those “greatest 
friends of Ida’s’’ whose intimacy the 
step-mother would have fain put an end 
to: Before, however, Juliet had time to 
claim her property, Lady Culvers, with a 
sweet and very humble apology, had 
handed the letter to her, saying that she 
had mistaken it for one of her own. 

“‘Tt’s a mistake that has occurred 
before, Peggy, and that I beg will not 
happen again, or the consequences will 
be serious,’’ Juliet had replied, in lofty 
stately fashion. 

Upon this, Lord Culvers very mildly 
had expressed a wish that Juliet would 
cease to address her step-mother by the 
obnoxious nickname. 

*«Doesn’t she like it?’’ Juliet had 
said, half closing her eyes and surveying 


Lady Culvers. ‘‘ Then I’ll address her 
as Margaret ; it’ll do just as well—it’ll 
suggest the other name to her mind.”’ 

A threat which the young lady had 
not hesitated to put into execution. 

‘<T think, after all,’’ she continued to 
Arthur Glynde, as she finished her narra- ~ 
tion, ‘* pussy would be a far more appro- 
priate nickname—she is so emphatically 
of the cat tribe. Don’t you know ‘ The 
velvet paw, and the hidden claw’? Oh, 
how stifling it is this morning—please 
give me that fan.’’ 

Arthur did not give her the fan; he 
preferred to retain it and save her the 
trouble of using it. 

Juliet smiled up at him as he bent over 
the capacious and very easy chair in 
which she reclined. 

‘‘Thank you; that is delightful. 
Now, if I had asked Clive to hand me a 
fan, he’d have done it—nothing more. 
It would never have occurred to him to 
save me the trouble of using it.’’ 

This was dangerous ground to take 
with a man who would have given ten 
years off his life to stand in Clive’s 
shoes. ° 

But dangerous ground had always a 
strong attraction for Juliet. 

Arthur’s face changed ; his arm fell to 
his side. 

‘* That man has more luck than he 
deserves,’’ he said, in a low tone. 

‘IT don’t think he appreciates his 
luck, either ; and sometimes I think Ill 
take it away from him,’’ she said, 
drooping her full white lids till the 
shadow of her long lashes fell upon her 
cheek. 

‘And bestow it upon another man!”’ 
cried Arthur. And then, before she 
could realize what was coming, he was 
on his knees beside her with a passionate 
declaration of love on his lips. 

Possibly, however, if she had known 
what was coming, she would have made 
no effort to prevent it. She took his 
protestations and despairing entreaties 
very calmly. 

«Please get up off your knees,’’ she 
said; ‘*the words were no sooner out of 
my mouth than I regretted them. After 
all, I prefer being engaged to Clive!” 
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Arthur rose from his knees ruefully. 
He folded his arms and stood a little 
distance off, looking down on her, his 
fair boyish features telling only too 
plajnly his tale of love and disappoint- 
ment. 

Juliet smiled up at him again. 

‘¢Oh, don’t look so rueful—there’s a 
bright side to everything,’’ she said, 
cheeringly. 

‘‘A bright side to this ?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘“‘Yes. Don’t you see, so long as 
I’m engaged to Clive, I want to marry 
someone else? But the chances are, if 
I broke off my engagement with him, 
that I should immediately fall in love 
with him all over again. Oh, no! 
Pray—pray don’t go down on the carpet 
again.”’ 

In order the more effectually to prevent 
« such a catastrophe, she left her chair and 
walked away to the window. It opened 
over a miniature rockery planted with 
ferns and sweet-scented flowers. She 


plucked a spray of heliotrope and began 


toying with it. 

‘Clive has never said to me one- 
quarter of the sweet things that you said 
just now,’’ she said, softly, meditatively. 

Arthur abruptly turned his back on 
her, and, as if afraid to venture once 
more within range of her coquetries, 
looked for his hat and made for the door. 

‘‘ There’s not a man living who could 
stand it,’’ «te muttered, almost fiercely. 

‘*You’ve jleft your ‘Wild Western 
Light’ under the table,’’ she said, not 
moving from her place at the window. 

He stooped to gather the loose sheets 
of manuscript which, in his ardor, he had 
let fall. 

‘‘Arthur,’’ she said, in a low persuasive 
tone, ‘‘are you in a great hurry to go? 
I wanted to ask you to do something for 
me.”’ 

Down went the loose sheets of manu- 
script to the floor once more, and back 
to her side he went in a moment. 

‘Do something for you?’ he 
exclaimed. <‘‘ What is there I would not 
do? You know I would lay down my 
life for you any hour, any day !”’ 

**Oh, it’s nothing half so bad as that,’’ 
she answered, smilingly; ‘*I wouldn’t 
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trouble you at all, if I had a brother ora 
cousin or anyone of whom I could ask a 
favor.’’ 

She seemed utterly to ignore the fact 
that she had a betrothed lover. 

Arthur reminded her of it. 

‘‘ You forget,’’ he said, bitterly, ‘* the 
man who doesn’t appreciate his good 
luck and who doesn’t know how to say 
sweet things to you.”’ 

‘<* Clive, do you mean? Oh, it’s some- 
thing I couldn’t possibly ask him to do.”’ 

Arthur’s face flushed with a real happi- 
ness. For the moment, he felt himself 
exalted on a pinnacle to which his rival 
had never attained. 

Only for a moment, however. Juliet 
knew how to read the light of pride in 
his eyes, and forthwith set herself to 
quench it. 

‘*T ought to apologize for troubling 
you in this way,’’ she said, sweetly ; 
‘* but since Stacy—she was my maid for | 
ever sO many years, you know—married, 
there is no one I can ask to do anything 
for me.”’ 

The flush of happiness died out of his 
face. So then, after all, he only stood 
on a level with Stacy, the maid, in his 
goddess’s estimation. He drew just one 
step nearer to her. 

‘« Juliet,’’ he said, in low pained tones, 
‘‘if you were not so exquisitely, so 
daintily beautiful, I could find it in my 
heart to say bitter things to you.’”’ 

He was right in his estimation of her 
beauty. She was lovely, with a grace 
that might well be called exquisite and 
dainty. To his fancy, as he stood there’ 
facing her, the exquisiteness and dainti- 
ness had never been more markedly 
apparent. 

She was dressed in some light summer 
robe of the palest possible shade of 
mother-of-pearl green, a shade that threw 
into vivid relief the delicate coloring of 
her skin, the warm brown of her hair so 
tightly coiled around her small head. 
The upper panes of the window at which 
she stood were filled in with a mosaic of 
painted glass, whose varied tints the 
quivering morning sunlight threw like a 
changeful rainbow about her light draper- 
ies and on the ground at her feet. 
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She gave a little sigh. 

‘<I suppose, then, I am to understand 
that you would rather not be troubled with 
my requests ?’’ she presently said. 

He did not at once reply. He was 
still feasting his eyes on her loveliness, 
enjoying the beauty of lines and tints in 
a manner possible only to an artist or a 
poet. 

- “Your name by rights should have 
been Iris,’’ he said, at length, under his 
breath and almost solemnly. 

And forthwith his muse awakened and 
began to sing in his ears some wonderful 
invocation to the rainbow messenger of 
the gods, which no doubt, in due course, 
would take its form in the orthodox 
iambics. 

Juliet had to repeat her question before 
she could get it answered. 

‘** Refuse ?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Refuse 
you anything? Talk of the sea refusing 
to follow the moon, before you talk of 
‘ my refusing request of yours.”’ 

‘« Oh, but there’s nothing half so com- 


plicated as tides and moons about what I 
want done,”’ said the girl, with a light 


laugh. ‘‘I only want an advertisement 
inserted in all the English and Conti- 
nental papers—all the papers, that is, 
that ladies and gentlemen would be likely 
to read.”’ 

The young man looked his astonish- 
ment. Then, recollecting the reputation 
which Juliet and -Ida had for careless 
custody of their brooches and bracelets, 
asked : 

‘Ts it emeralds or diamonds this 
time ?’’ 

‘* Neither,’’ answered Juliet. ‘‘And 
you must not ask me a single question. 
And, above all, you mustn’t let a single 
person know—no, not even your own 
mother—that either you or I have had 
anything to do with the advertisement. 
Promise me.”’ 

‘I promise a thousand times over. 
You may rely on me as you might—’’ 
He paused a moment, and then added, 
with as much of sarcastic bitterness as he 
‘was capable of leveling at his goddess: 
** On your maid Stacy.’’ 
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‘‘Ah, you don’t know how much that 
says,’’ said Juliet, in no wise discon- 
certed. ‘‘ Stacy was true as steel, and’’ 
—this added with a little laugh—‘ pliable 
as whalebone.”’ 

‘«T’]l try and be the steel and whale- 
bone combined,”’’ he said, taking -up his 
hat as if ready to depart that very 
minute. ; 

‘Qh, please wait,’’ she exclaimed; 
‘¢there’s no such hurry ; I don’t want it 
inserted to-day or to-morrow, but on the 
very day we leave town. I suppose you 
know that we go to Dering at the begin- 
ning of next week ?”’ 

Into the dim distance at once vanished 
all the pleasant meetings with his divinity 
at balls and theatres, dinners and garden- 
parties, which he was wont to say were 
his daily manna while he sojourned in the 
wilderness. 

‘* Yes, I’ve teased father into it; I 
knew I should if I persevered. Peggy 
was furious at first—I knew it, because 
her manner grew so alarmingly sweet and 
insinuating ; but it was all of no use. I 
told father that everything had lost its 
charm since Ida had married, that I was 
pining for country air, and finally that 
my boxes were packed, and that, if they 
didn’t come with me, I should start off 
by myself. That made them give in at 
once. I think they had visions of my 
turning the Hall upside-down in their 
absence, inaugurating tennis-parties with- 
out chaperons, and so forth.’’ 

‘¢The beginning of next week !’’ was 
all that he could find to say, in a tone 
almost comic from its weight of pathos. 

‘Yes. And, the very day we leave 
town, I want my advertisement to 
appear. Pray, pray don’t forget! It is 
most important. Yes, I know I haven’t 
told you yet what the advertisement is to 
be. I’ll write it down, so that there’ll 
be no mistake.”’ 

She went to her father’s writing-table 
and wrote on the back of an envelope 
just five words, which she handed to him. 

Those five words were : 

‘«¢ Sub signo et sub rosa.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE 


UGLY GIRL. 


BY SELMA KENT. 


WELL-KNOWN _fashion- 
writer says that the number 
of pretty women was never 
so great as now, and attrib- 
utes this to the way they 
wear their hair, everyone endeavoring to 
suit her own style of face, instead of 
conforming to any set fashion. 

The truth is, that never was there so 
much attention given to appearances as 
at present. Never did ‘‘ lovely woman ’”’ 
give so much thought—and well-directed 
thought, too—to the color, fit, and 
general style of the toilette and all its 
belongings. It is to these efforts, and 


not alone to the fact that just now it is 
the fashion to be original, that we are 
- indebted for the present reinforcement to 
the ranks of beauty. 

Nevertheless, ‘‘the ugly girl’’ still 
appears, and anon her voice is heard 


inquiring what she can do to make her- 
self more attractive. 

We are all familiar with the thought 
that beauty of soul is more than beauty 
of face or form; but most of us are, 
too, familiar with the fact that appear- 
ances have a value not to be ignored. 

From a critical standpoint, few women 
are beautiful ;. although, as someone has 
said, the various types of beauty enable 
every man to have a better-looking wife 
than his neighbor. The majority of 
women are ‘‘ good-looking ’’—pleasant 
to look at; the minority are ‘ plain.’’ 
It is only occasionally we meet the 
“ugly girl.’’ And strange to relate, 
when we do come upon her, if we 
examine her closely, we shall not unfre- 
quently find, instead of a girl whose 
features are several degrees removed from 
the classic, one who really has a large 
enough share of good looks to pass as 
fair if properly dressed, but whose ill- 
chosen attire and unbecoming head-gear 
place her in the category of ‘‘ ugly 
girls.’’ 

To spend too much time in the con- 
sideration of what to wear is as wrong 


as to go to the other extreme. The 
average woman’s time for devotion to 
self is small and varies according to the 
magnitude of her other duties. If her 
desires and aspirations are gratified, if 
she is satisfied at being merely a well- 
dressed woman, and is content to spend 
all her time to that end, she must pay 
the price. There is no perfection of 
toilet that can hide the blemishes of 
ignorance and superficiality begotten of 
too much thought spent in the direction 
of appearances. 

But to make the most of those natural 
gifts which everyone possesses in some 
degree is duty. There is no woman, 
however fair or ill Nature has fashioned 
her, whose appearance is not improved 
by proper attention. Indeed, it might 
surprise those who give little thought to 
such matters to learn the amount of care 
that is bestowed upon the toilet of the 
so-called beauty. The time has gone by 
when even the woman of genius, the 
artist or littérateur, can afford to be ill- 
attired. 

Of course, people who know us well, 
who are cognizant of our great talents 
and virtues, care very little about the 
particular fit or style of our clothes ; 
but the world at large, being innocent of 
our true worth, judges us, in the main, 
as we appear. 

As to the ugly or unattractive girl, 
Nature has her own wisdom; and when- 
ever she has not been lavish in the way 
of beauty, she gives generously from 
some other store. ‘The really ugly girl 
usually has an abundance of common 
sense, and exhibits one phase of it. by 
being well dressed. Let any girl be 
bright, agreeable, and well dressed, and 
she need not worry about her looks. 
Attractiveness is more a matter of mind, 
manner, and clothes, than mere beauty. 

At the present time, it is the fashion , 
to be original; and there is nothing like 
individuality in dress, as in all things, if 
it be not carried so far as to amount to 
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eccentricity. Apropos, a current period- 
ical publishes the following: ‘‘I was in 
a company lately where a dear little 
woman in a pretty gown was admired all 
the evening. She looked not exactly 
queer, but deliciously original. I exam- 
ined her critically, and lo! she had no 
shoulder-puffs! The sleeves, short to 
the elbow, were put in as they wore 

* them long ago, and I never saw a more 
harmonious little figure. But how many 
women, think you, could have stood the 
crucial test ?’’ 

After the dress comes the hat ; and no 
matter how presentable the former may 
be, the hat ‘‘ caps the climax’’ for good 
or ill. The varied shapes and sizes of 


hats must furnish something becoming 
for everyone, and, with so much liberty 
allowed, it would seem as if no woman 
,need have unbecoming head-gear; yet 
not unfrequently are we startled at the 
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unsuitable hat decking the head of some 
all-unconscious woman. A girl with a 
round full face smiles complacently from 
beneath a small round hat; a thin and 
sharp-featured girl dons a hat with high 
crown and narrow brim, all unaware 
that she is making an ‘ugly girl’’ of 
herself. 

Nothing is so dear at any price as an 
unbecoming hat. A hat made of good 
material, well trimmed, is always to be 
desired. It looks well far beyond the 
time of one cheaply gotten up, can be 
pressed into service a second time, and, 
when discarded, its material used to deck 
some newer bonnet. 

In this workaday world, where so 
much depends upon appearances, it is 
well to remember that even beauty can 
be too little adorned. Perhaps we can 
be virtuous, talented, all that is com- 
mendable, and well dressed too. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


BY BENJ. F. LEGGETT. 


WIFTLY the years are flying, 
Longer the shadows lying, 

Sweeter the voices crying 

Out of the mist to me: 
Ever the tides are going, 
Ever the winds are blowing, 
Onward the waves are flowing 

Over the restless sea. 


Onward forever drifting, 

Waters and winds ashifting 

Under the cloud, or rifting 
Either in shade or shine ; 

Even though gales are veering— 

Aimless the drift appearing— 

Ever the end is nearing, 
Nearing the misty line. 


Ever the sails are filling, 
Ever the winds are willing, 
Piping a song and trilling 
Over the leaning mast ; 
Swiftly the shores are leaving, 
Swiftly the waters cleaving, 
Over the ocean heaving— 
Over the bar at last. 








T was one of Jack’s nights. 
That is to say, Jack Conroy 

had chosen to invite his 
ak Ss boon companions to. his 

humble home, to pass the 
evening in card-playing, and, I am sorry 
to add, occasional draughts from a black 
bottle, whose supply seemed inexhaust- 
ible. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
Jack, unless it might be his remarkable 
laziness ; and what had possessed pretty 
little Linda Barrows to marry him was a 
mystery the good people of Ashville 
could not fathom. She was very young 
—only seventeen—at the time; perhaps 
that had something to do with it. Then, 
too, she had thought she loved Jack. 

Poor girl! That was only a twelve- 
month ago, and already she had begun 
to doubt her affection. Small wonder, 
either; for Jack had developed all his 
latent badness in the short year of their 
wedded life. 

She wished ‘Jack wouldn’t gamble in 
their own home, but Jack had very little 
respect for her wishes. 

Softly Linda moved about the little 
kitchen, in the midst of which sat the 
men, intent on their game. As she 
glanced at them, her pretty face grew 
stern and set. 

Somehow, the swift fall of the rain 
outside and the dreary moan of the 
wind, mingling with the clatter of glasses, 
the half-intoxicated talk, and the rattle 
of coins, had set her to thinking of her 
life. 

Her life! What was it? She, had 
been born poor: among the poorest of 
the poor, too, where two rooms accom- 
modated a family of eight or ten, and 
there was as often nothing as something 
to eat. She had been poor ever since; 


and, if Jack kept on in this way, was 
likely to remain poor until she died. 
Once, months ago, she had heard a 
lecturer on the knotty questions of capital 
and labor use the term ‘an eternal 
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BY AGNES L. PRATT. 





grind’’; and to-night it seemed as if her 
whole life could be summed up in those 
words, ‘‘an eternal grind.’’ 

Jack was always talking of luck, but 
Linda reflected bitterly that luck meant 
an extra bottle for him—that was all. 

She stopped short in her reverie, 
arrested by something in the conversation 
at the table. 

And a pretty picture she made, too, 
standing in the doorway, her golden hair 
showing brightly under the light of the 
kerosene lamp, that lit up the soft tint of 
her cheek, over which drooped long 
silken lashes that covered a pair of dark, 
regretful, half-angry eyes. 

Her ill-fitting blue gingham dress could 
not conceal the rounded symmetry of her 
form, nor hide the delicate foot and ankle 
beneath its hem. 

She was pretty, and no mistake, 
thought Ed Weston, as he went on relat- 
ing what had first attracted Linda’s 
attention. 

‘¢Californy,’’ he repeated. ‘ Yes, 
the news is all over town, an’ I start 
ter-morrer. I’ve lived. thirty year with- 
out nuthin’, an’ now I’m goin’ ter see 
what I kin make in the next one.’”’ 

Jack Conroy laughed. 

‘«Sho, Ed! _ Lots of gold you'll git, 
if there’s a bottle or a pack of cards 
round.”’ 

‘‘It’s gold I’m goin’ fur, an’ gold I 
mean ter git,’’ said Weston, as he went . 
on dealing his cards. 

Linda had heard something of this 
gold craze before. She knew two or 
three persons in the village, who had 
taken the fever and gone to seek their 
fortunes. 

She wished Jack would go too. 
Speedily that young man’s voice broke 
the silence. 

‘*T’m broke, but I mean ter win yet. 
You got any change, Lindy ?”’ 

She turned. a scornful glance on him. 

‘‘Me? When did ye give me any?”’ 
she asked. 
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«¢ Wal, yer needun’t bite off a fellar’s 
head,’’ returned Jack, and Linda once 
more relapsed into reverie. 

The game went on without Jack, for 
atime. Meanwhile, glass after glass of 
spirits continued to be drained by the 
men. 

Suddenly Linda heard her name 
spoken ; it was Jack who uttered it. 

‘‘T hain’t got no ready, but I’ll put 
up my wife agin’ yer money, Ed Wes- 
ton.’’ 

«¢ What—Lindy ?”’ cried Weston. 

“Yes, Lindy,’’ repeated Jack. ‘‘ She’s 
mine, an’ a fellar’s a right to gamble 
away what’s his’n. And I’ll put it into 
writin’, too! Git mea pencil, Lindy.’’ 

**Jack,’’ said Linda, slowly —and 
almost solemnly, it seemed to the half- 
drunken men—‘‘are you in earnest ?’’ 

‘<Of course,’’ rejoined Jack, a little 
nervously ; ‘‘ why shouldn’t I be?’’ 

‘* Because, Jack,’’ replied Linda, 
crossing the room and handing him the 
pencil, ‘‘ef he wins, you lose furever.’’ 

*‘All right,’’ laughed Jack, thickly ; 
‘«here goes.’’ 

In a few moments, he laid a paper 
containing the following on the centre 
of the table: 

‘“*Ef Ed Weston wins this game, my 
wife Lindy Conroy is his’n to keep for- 
ever. J. Conroy.’’ 

Linda, standing by the table, glanced 
at the paper. ‘‘ Remember, Jack,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ tis furever.’’ 

Then she took her old place by the 
door and watched with interest the 
curious game. 

It was of short duration. In ten 
minutes, Ed Weston was declared the 
winner, and Jack, by his own act, was 
wifeless. 

Weston seemed inclined to treat the 
matter as a joke; but Linda silenced 
him. 

«< Jack put me up to be gambled fur, 
an’ he lost me; I shall never be his wife 
agin—no, never!’’ she repeated, vehe- 
mently. 

‘¢ But,’’ stammered Weston, ‘‘I really 
hain’t no use fur a wife! I’m goin’ 
to Californy ter-morrer —leave here 
to-night.”’ 


‘¢] don’t’ want to live with ye,”’ cried 
Linda, with lofty scorn, ‘‘ neither do I 
want ye to maintainme. I can take 
keer of myself; but I don’t never 
belong to Jack Conroy again! He lost 
me at cards; an’ I told him it was fur- 
ever, an’ it is.’’ 

Jack, meanwhile, looked silently on. 
He was getting sober enough partly to 
realize what he had done, and at length 
tried, in his feeble way, to make peace. 

‘* Don’t quarrel, Lindy! Ef Ed don’t 
want yer, I guess I kin take keer of 
yer,’’ he said, with a faint attempt at a 
laugh. 

Linda’s eyes flashed. 

‘*Don’t say anything at all, Jack,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I told ye, if ye lost, it was 
furever; an’ it is. I guess I can take 
care of myself.’’ She turned and left 
the room, and, a few moments later, the 
house. 

The first act in the tragedy of Linda 
Conroy’s life was ended, and the curtain 
had fallen. 

The next day, both Weston and Jack 
left Ashville. 

Linda found work and supported her- 
self. 

Jack went to her, before his departure, 
and begged her to forgive him and go to 
his home again ; but it was of no use— 
Linda would not yield. 

She would forgive him, but live with 
him again—never. She had told him, 
that night, thé decision must be forever, 
and it must. 

So Jack left her, and went, some said, 
to sea; but no one knew exactly where 
he did go, and no one cared particularly, 
for he was a ‘‘ne’er-do-well,’’ and no 
great favorite in his native place. 

But, one day, the tide of fortune 
turned in Linda Conroy’s favor. 

Ed Weston, who had won her at a 
game of cards, had been successful in 
the gold-mines and had started home 
with a fortune, ‘‘of which, sum is fur 
my wife as I won from J. Conroy,’’ he 
wrote to a lawyer who was to manage his 
affairs for him. 

In less than a week, other news came 
of him. Dead—killed by an accident 
within a hundred miles of home. Later 
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was received a copy of his will, made 
before he started, in which he left all he 
possessed to Conroy’s wife, as he had no 
rélatives who had ever cared for him. 

Linda hesitated about accepting this 
money; but everyone thought, under 
the circumstances, it ought to be hers, 
especially as the dead man had no near 
relations. 

She entered on another life, with the 
fortune which had so strangely come to 
her. 


II. 


Can this be Linda Conroy—this tall 
beautiful woman in black, with soft white 
relieving the sombreness of her attire? 

It is Linda, with her beauty softened 
by education and culture. 

Seven years have passed since she left 
the old life and its degradation, and took 
up the new, with its fair hopes and 
pleasures. Years of study and prepara- 
tion they have been for her, and to-night 
sees her courted and beloved in the most 
refined society. 

Some months ago, she received news 
of Jack Conroy’s death, and, out of 
respect for some few tender memories 
she retains for him, she wears this black. 

The old existence seems very far dis- 
tant to-night, as she nestles cozily in a 
capacious easy-chair and realizes fully 
how blest and happy she is. 

She is just a little anxious, though, in 
the midst of her happiness; for someone 
is coming, and ‘‘someone’’ is Guy 
Merton, who, she confesses to herself 
only as yet, has her heart ‘‘ to hold and 
to keep forever and forever.’’ 

She feels that. his errand this evening 
is to tell her of his love, and she knows 
that she must relate the story of her past, 
for she will leave him in ignorance of 
_ hothing relating to herself. 

She wonders if he will love her any 
the less for that, then reproaches her 
heart for harboring such a feeling as 
doubt of one so good and true as Guy. 

A ring at the door-bell, and, before 
she can rise from her seat, Guy is in the 
room, and the happiest evening of her 
life begins. There is music, of which 


both are fond, and a great deal of quiet 
talk, which is so very pleasant when only 
two are present. Then, in the midst of 
it, Guy rises, and, going to the other 
side of the room, stands looking down 
into the open fire burning in the grate, 

‘«Mrs. Conroy, do you believe in 
second love ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ she answers, softly, ‘‘I .could 
never love but once.”’ 

He turns and faces her. 

‘« Then you—then you will never .ove 
again.’’ 

‘*No,’’ very gently, the love-light 
shining in her eyes for him; but alas! 
that men are so blind—he sees it not. 

Instead, his face grows white as he 
crosses the room again and sits down 
beside her. 

‘*T see how it is, Linda,’’ he says, 
huskily.. ‘‘ You are very kind, to tell me 
so gently. Not many women have your 
tact. But oh! I am so sorry—I can 
never tell you what it has cost me to 
hear from your lips that your love was all 
given to your husband. You have none 
for me.”’ 

She looked up. He was talking of 
Jack Conroy, while she had thought only 
of him. 

He would have risen to go, but she 
laid her hand softly on his arm. 

‘‘Guy,’’ she said, tenderly, ‘‘ don’t 
you see? It was not Jack—it is you, 
and you alone.”’ 

Then, man-like, he saw, all at once. 

But, before she would listen to any 
more assurances of his affection, he must 
hear the story of her life. 

With her hand in his, she tells it all, 
not sparing herself, but making the whole 
perfectly plain, with all its shadows. 

When she has finished, Guy only says: 

‘¢ Now you can forget that dreary past, 
my darling; you are mine—muine alone. 
Nothing but death can alter that.’’ 

There follows an hour of unalloyed 
happiness, after which Guy takes his 
leave. 

He comes again the next day, as he 
says; ‘‘ to make sure that his happiness is 
real,’’ and stays so long that the shadows 
of twilight have gathered before he tears 
himself away. 
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Linda is brooding over the fire ina 
pleasant reverie when she hears a sharp 
peal at the bell, and directly a servant 
enters with the information that a man 
wants to see her on important business. 
Martin is of the opinion that the visitor 
is ‘‘a queer-looking customer,’’ and 
Linda, supposing him to belong to some 
one of the numerous families she aids, 
orders him shown into the room at once. 

Martin goes out. Presently the door 
opens again; and Linda, rising, faces— 
Jack Conroy! 

For a moment, she almost believes 
that it is his ghost’; but a very human 
voice speedily breaks the silence. 

“Yer thought I was dead, did yer, 
Lindy ?”’ 

She answers in a voice that sounds to 
her far away and not at all like her own. 

“<I certainly received news of your 
death.”’ 

** Which news, axin’ yer pardon, wan’t 
correct,’’ says Jack, with a low bow. 

Slowly the awful truth forces itself on 
her. The old life she had hated so, and 


thought herself rid of forever, has come 


back. Come back, too, when a golden 
future had just risen, filled with all love’s 
brightness and sweetness. How can she 
bid it farewell and return to the shad- 
ows? She knows, of course, that the 
long years of silence have legally freed 
her from Jack Conroy; but, at the 
instant this thought starts up, comes 
another: according to her creed, so long 
as Conroy lived, she is his wife, and can- 
not even think of Guy Merton without 
sin. 

But, meanwhile, Jack is waiting. She 
must deal with him first, with her broken 
dreams afterward. 

‘‘It is money you want, of course,’’ 
she says, coldly. 

‘* It’s my wife an’ money I’ve cum fur, 
ma’am,’’ returns Jack, coolly. 

‘I am not your wife,’’ she says, 
quietly ; ‘‘the law would aid me—I do 
not choose to appeal to it. Very few 
words only are necessary between us. If 
you keep out of my sight, I will help 


you to live. Here is some money for 
your present needs; to-morrow, go to 
the address on this card—it is that of my 
lawyer—he will be prepared to arrange 
matters for you.”’ 

Jack, the same easy-going fellow he 
always was, if he cannot have his wife, 
is contented with money. Indeed, I 
think that, given his choice, he would 
have preferred the latter. So he takes 
the bank-note and the card, and goes 
away, satisfied with the bargain offered 
him. 

Then for Linda comes the agony, the 
heart-breaking, rending the ties which 
hold her to the dead happiness of the 
morning, and returning to the memories 
of the past. She must leave home. It 
would not do to stay here, where her 
presence would be a constant temptation 
to Guy and herself to forget the barrier 
between them. 

So she makes hasty preparations and 
then writes Guy a letter telling him they 
must part. 

‘‘A shadow from the old life,’’ are her 
words, ‘‘has fallen over our path and 
shut out all the glory from the future. 
Trust me, dear Guy, to do what is right, 
and do not tempt me to do wrong, for 
I am very weak. Have pity on my 
weakness. If ever the time come when 
we are free to love each other, I will tell 
you to come; until then, farewell.’’ 

Guy makes no attempt to follow her, 
for he guesses her trouble, and knows he 
can trust her; but it is very dreary wait- 
ing. ; 

For years, he wanders in foreign coun- 
tries, until one day the great cable lying 
silent under the waste of waters thrills 
with that one word ‘‘ Come.’’ 

Magic word! All trouble and heart- 
ache were over for her and him. The 
last tie that bound her to the old life is 
broken, for Jack Conroy is dead. 

She has earned happiness by patience 
and faith, and now it is within her reach. _ 

The next steamer brings Guy Merton * 
to her waiting heart, and the old life 
glides into the silent past forever. 
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BY JONAS JUTTON. 


WAS one of the crew of the 
schooner Otto, eighty-five 
tons’ burden, which, in 
1887, was engaged in seal- 
ing in Behring Sea. 

We were at Halifax, whither we had 
gone to revictual the ship and lay in other 
supplies, when one evening our bluff but 
tender-hearted captain came aboard, 
leading by the hand a thin-visaged, poorly 
clad lad of fourteen. 

‘*This boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ came over 
from Liverpool as a stowaway in the 
James Sunderland. I saw the middy 
kick him ashore. The miserable condi- 
tion of the boy so excited my sympathy 
that I concluded to take him with us, as 
I need a waiting-boy, and he expressed 
a wish to go. He has been in hard, 
lines, and I wish him treated well. He 
will mess with me. I like the chap, for 
a landlubber, and am satisfied he will 
bring us good luck and not prove a 
Jonah.”’ 

Three days later, we weighed anchor 
and sailed away for the land of seals. 

The boy, whose name was Ralph 
Franklin, was a bright intelligent lad, 
gentlemanly and courteous, and soon 
became a favorite with all on board. 

He informed us that he was an orphan, 
his parents having been dead about two 
years. Upon their death, he had gone 
to live with his father’s brother, who was 
kind and good to him; but his uncle’s 
wife had treated him so badly that he had 
taken the first opportunity to run away, 
and had hid as a stowaway in the James 
Sunderland, not caring where he went, 
so he escaped the cruel treatment of his 
aunt. 

Ralph made himself so useful to the 
captain that we often wondered how he 
managed, in the past, to get along with- 
out him. He would light the captain’s 
pipe, mix his grog, bring him his glass, 
and perform numerous other little offices, 
which his benefactor seemed highly to 
appreciate. 
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The captain’s family, consisting of 
wife and ten-year-old daughter Eva, were 
on board, and frequently of evenings we 
would assemble in the captain’s cabin 
and have a concert—the most interesting 
part of which would be Ralph’s singing 
and dancing. 

We managed to pass the time very 
pleasantly until one morning I made a 
startling discovery which clouded the 
face of everyone on board. 

We were forty-five days out from Hal- 
ifax, and five or six degrees south of the 
equator. I carried the keys of the water- 
tanks, and, on going one morning to get 
some water for the cook, I was distress- 
ingly surprised to find one of the tanks, 
which I thought full, empty, it having 
leaked out. 

Anyone who has experienced it knows 
what it is to be at sea without water. I 
at once notified the captain of my dis- 
covery, and, often a consultation with 
the other officers and thoroughly con- 
sidering the matter, we concluded to put 
into Montevideo, in Uruguay, for water. 

Every person on the schooner was to 
be put on an allowance of one glass of 
water a day. It would be given out in 
the morning, and one could drink his 
share all at once, or make several drinks 
of it, as he preferred. 

There are some who drink very little 
water, but almost everyone consumes 
many times more than a glassful in. 
twenty-four hours. 

Never was a Nihilist watched more 
closely by the Czar’s detectives than I 
was watched by the crew of the schooner 
Otto. Water was more precious, than 
gold; and every time I went in the 
direction of the water-tanks, every pair 
of eyes was turned upon me to see that 
I did not take a glass of water to which 
I was not entitled. 

One morning, after an unusually warm 
night, we assembled at the tank, each 
one with his glass in his hand and impa- 
tient for his share. I took out my key, 
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and, fitting it to the faucet, began filling 
the glasses. When I handed the cap- 
tain’s little daughter her glass, she placed 
it to her lips and drained it before 
removing it. She then began crying, 
and in a pitiful and pleading voice she 
exclaimed : 

**Oh, I am so thirsty! Please give 
me another glassful ; please do, my throat 

, is so dry and hot!’’ 

I do not think there was a sordid self- 
ish man in the crowd ; but none of them 
had the courage to part with his cherished 
glass of water. Overcome with her piti- 
ful pleadings, Ralph handed her his glass 

* and said: 

*¢ Drink it; I’m not much thirsty.’’ 

Before the captain could prevent it, 
she took the glass, and, turning it to her 
lips, emptied it. 

Ralph, with tears springing in his 
eyes, turned and walked away. 

The captain insisted that Ralph should 
have another glassful out of the tank ; 
but the boy stoutly refused it, claiming 
that it was not there to spare and that he 


could wait until morning, and wait he 
did. 

There was not a man on board but 
who would, at that moment, have risked 
his life for the self-sacrificing little chap. 
The captain, with tears trickling down 
his rough sun-browned cheeks, clasped 
the boy to his breast and shouted : 

‘« Three cheers for the best and bravest 
boy in the world !”’ 

Old Neptune must have thought that 
something unusual was occurring when 
he heard those cheers, for they were 
given with a hearty good-will. 

We only suffered from thirst a few 
days longer, for we met an English mer- 
chantman who gave us some water, and 
we then had two glassfuls a day until we 
reached Montevideo. 

Our catch of seals was unusually large, 
and the superstitious old captain attrib- 
uted it to Ralph’s presence on board. 

When the cruise was over, the captain 
placed Ralph in school, and he will grad- 
uate this year from one of America’s 
most famous universities. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BY ST. GEORGE BEST. 


PLUCKED this flower by the sweeping Rhine 
Some five and forty months ago ; 
It passed from my hands into thine, 
A simple offering, a sign 
That I would think of thee although 
We ne’er should meet again below. 


Its withered petals still retain 
The outlines of their former shape ; 

I scarcely thought to see again 

This little floweret that has lain 
So long in perfumed leaves, the ape 
Of what it was, and bound with tape. 


Ah! memory traversing the years 
That coldly drew my life from thine, 
Brings back one scene whose light appears 
More bright by reason of our tears: 
The day when, with thy hand in mine, 
I plucked this flower by the sweeping Rhine. 





USE AND ABUSE OF BATHING. 


HE skin contains about seven 
million pores and nearly 
twenty-eight miles of per- 
spiratory tubes; in twenty- 
four hours, about two 

pounds of perspiration are given off, 
which contains mineral salts, water, and 
fatty acids. It is related that, in the 
Middle Ages, a Pope once caused two 
boys to be covered with gold leaf, so 
that they might take part in a spectacular 
procession. In consequence of their 
skin-pores being closed up by the varnish 
used to make the gold leaf adhere, the 
perspiration was retained and the boys 
died. If the perspiration is retained in 
the system, it causes the signs of a violent 
fever and death from collapse in a few 
hours. 

The skin can be kept in a clean con- 
dition in two ways: First, by the dry 


method ; secondly, by the application of 
water. 

The dry method consists in giving the 
body a good rubbing at least once a day 
with flesh-gloves, a rough towel, or even 


the hands. Throw off the night-dress 
immediately on rising, wash hands, face, 
and neck, dry these parts, and then first 
with the towel give a brisk rubbing all 
over, and afterward with the hands before 
dressing. 

Water baths may be cold, tepid, warm, 
or hot, in fresh or salt water. 

Cold baths vary in temperature at 
different times of the year. In July, 
the water commonly used will be at 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, but in January it 
will only be 36 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Very cold baths should only be taken by 
the robust. If the bather feels cold, 
chilly, and shivery after a cold bath, or 
if his fingers are white after a cold bath 
and do not become warm for some time 
afterward, then the cold bath is not suit- 
able. The best time for a cold bath is 
before breakfast ; it then acts as a tonic. 

Tepid baths should be at about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. These may be 
taken by all who have the convenience 


and time, daily the year round. The 
cleansing action of the water on the 
skin, the exposure of the body to the 
air, and the friction afterward are invalu- 
able in helping to keep well. 

Warm baths are taken at a temperature 
from 80 to go degrees Fahrenheit. 
They may be taken by the delicate in 
the morning, and their action is useful 
in keeping the skin-pores open. 

Hot baths may vary from 100 to 105 
degrees Fahrenheit ; they are useful for 
cleansing purposes, and should be taken 
weekly by those in health. By means of 
hot water, the skin-pores can be thor- 
oughly cleansed and perspiration induced, 
Hot baths are valuable to persons suffer- 
ing from colds or fevers, and may then 
be taken once or twice a day, until the 
wrong condition is righted. To be 
fifteen minutes in a hot bath is quite 
long enough; the body should be well 
rubbed, whilst in the bath, with a 
sponge, flesh-brush, or gloves, and then 
well dried with a soft towel. 

Sponge baths may be cold, tepid or 
warm, and are mild forms of each kind 
named. They cause the body to be 
exposed more than do the other kind of 
baths. 

Fresh or salt water baths can be taken 
in the open air all the year round by 
very few; but most of us can take 
them from the end of May to the 
end of September. They may be taken ~ 
before breakfast by the robust, and in 
the forenoon by those not so strong. 
They should not be taken before two 
or three hours after a meal; best an 
hour before one. Sea bathing has the 
advantage over fresh-water bathing of 
being, as a rule, water in motion. 
Sea-water being salt, also acts on the 
skin remedially, and cures some forms of 
parasitic skin-complaints. 

To sum up, bathing is cleansing and a. 
tonic, and prevents colds and internal 
congestions when ‘used wisely; but, 
improperly indulged in, it weakens the 
body and lowers vitality. : 
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EDITED BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


_ The Editor of this department wishes to impress 
it upon the minds of her readers that she has no 
plants for sale or exchange. This fact has been 
mentioned in “Answers to Correspondents,” but 
still the letters come requesting plants, price- 
lists, etc. Being thoroughly interested in flowers, 
and realizing the great amount of pleasure to be 
Werived from a well-filled conservatory in winter, 
or the wealth of summer bloom, the Editor is 
anxious to interest others in floriculture; will 
gladly answer questions in regard to the require- 
ments of different plants, and will give addresses 
(when desired) of florists whom she has found 
to be reliable; but she cannot supply plants, slips, 
or cuttings. 

Send all communications to Mrs. P. W. Hum- 
phreys, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONG THE PLANTS IN JULY. 


ULY is a busy month for the ambi- 


tious flower-lover. No one who 
has found delightful occupation 
and healthful exercise among the 
flowers during the spring months, and 
thus secured quantities of 
bloom in the well-kept 
flower-garden and _scat- 
tered over the lawn, will 
now be content to allow 
the flowers to suffer for 
want of care. What if it 
is hot and sultry during 
these July days? More 
work can be accomplished 
during a few moments in 
the cool mornings or long 
summer evenings than one 
would realize who has not 
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tried it. But we will not call it work; 
it is simply pleasure, to the true flower- 
lover, to spend this time among the 
plants, administering to their wants and 
enjoying their beauty. 


POTTED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The amateurs who have potted chrys- 
anthemums, which they are endeavoring 
to train into wonderful specimens for the 
fall shows, must give them careful atten- 
tion during July. Do not place too 
much dependence on the fact that the 
varieties selected for this purpose are 
exceedingly rare, and capable of produc- 
ing most wonderful blooms. Remember 
that the exquisite flowers and the grand 
specimen-plants that attracted so much 
attention last fall came from the hands 
of experienced gardeners, where they 
had received intelligent care throughout 
the summer. Even if you 
have the same varieties for 
your fall display, they will 
amount to but very little 
if they are allowed to take 
care of themselves after 
being potted in the spring. 
If they have been placed 
outside of the greenhouse 
after potting, you must 
not depend upon the rain 
to supply them with water. 
The soil in the pots will 
soon dry out, and they are 
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thirsty plants; they require plenty of 
rich food too, and should occasionally 
have a thorough watering with liquid 
manure. For specimen-plants, a sys- 
tematic pinching-back of the branches 
will be necessary until August 1st; by 
that time, it will be possible to have the 
plant trained into a thrifty, shapely, 
well-rounded bush. Then disbudding 


will be required, if you desire the blos- 
soms of unusual size. 

I watched this process with a great 
deal of interest last year, while the expe- 
rienced gardener on a neighboring estate 
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Side-branches had been removed as the 
plants developed, and the whole strength 
of each plant had been centred in the 
one or two tall stalks that had grown so 
very large and strong. Then, after 
throwing the whole force of the plant 
‘into these stalks, they in turn centred all 
their strength in the development of one 
immense bloom at the top of the stalk. 
And these blooms were certainly the most 
wonderful I had ever seen; one large 
Japanese variety measured over nine 
inches across. And among the many 
grand varieties, including all shades of 
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prepared his chrysanthemums; and I 
wish I could accurately describe those 
wonderful flowers as they looked just 
before they were cut for the exhibition at 
Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. The 
specimen-plants were fine, with their 
numerous blooming branches, each 
branch crowned with its perfect flower ; 
but the disbudded plants, with only one 
or two rare blooms on .each, proved the 
most attractive. These plants stood in 
the large greenhouse, dozens of them, 
none of them less than five feet in height, 
and many reaching a height of ten feet. 


red, from the most delicate pink to the 
deep velvet maroon, and from the purest 
white to golden bronze—some flowers 
forming perfect balls, others with thick 
cup-shaped petals and soft fluffy masses 
of rich bloom, with reflex and incurved 
petals—it certainly was difficult to make 
a choice. 

When at last they were cut from the 
stately stalks and given a place in the 
show, we were glad to find special pre- 
miums and prizes awarded to many: of 
them ; yet they did not have the same 
fascination for us among ,the numberless 
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beauties, some of which measured ten and 
even eleven inches across from the tips of 
the petals, as when they were blooming 
in all their stately grandeur along the 
high blank wall of the greenhouse. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


For those who have not the time or 
the conveniences for raising specimen 
potted plants, there are numerous chrys- 
anthemums which are hardy enough to 
stand our cold winters with but slight 
protection, and they will ‘prove to be 
perfectly satisfactory when cultivated in 
the open ground ; will not require one- 
half the care given to the potted plants, 
and will bloom abundantly throughout 
the autumn months until frozen some cold 
November night. 

Three years ago, we planted over one 
hundred and fifty different varieties ; 
sending to a reliable florist for twelve 
dozen plants, we requested him to select 
them for us, being sure that no two 
plants were exactly alike, and to send 
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only the very hardiest sorts, with as great 
a variety of form and color as possible. 
When the plants came, there were one 
hundred and sixty, instead of one hun- 
dred and forty-four. The bed was spaded 
deep, and well fertilized; the plants 
received careful attention while they 
were young, and only a very few died 
out of the long row. They bloomed 
abundantly the first season, and nearly 
all survived the first winter, as they had 
a loose covering of manure and straw. 
The ones that died were replaced by new 
plants from the hardy clumps the follow- 
ing spring; and now that the ‘‘ chrys- 
anthemum hedge ’”’ is well established, it 
is able to take care of itself each year, 
requiring simply the fall protection, 
with the manure dug in about the plants 
in the early spring, and one or two good 
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soakings with water or liquid manure 
during the dry summer weather ; and the 
beautiful blooming hedge is_ greatly 
admired during the autumn months. 
Just try this plan, those of you who 
have ‘‘no luck with flowers’’ and but 
little time to care for them; and when 
once the hardy plants are established, 
you will wonder how you ever passed 
a year without these accommodating 
flowers. 


PANSIES FOR FALL BLOOMING. 


If pansy-seed is sown in the hot beds 
or cold frames this month, it will be 
possible to secure quantities of blossoms 
from the young plants during the fall 
months ; and if the sashes are properly 
closed during the cold nights, and fresh 
air admitted whenever possible on sunny 
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days, it will be possible to enjoy the 
bright pansy-blossoms until Christmas. 
The hot beds in which the tender 
annuals, etc., were forced, will not be 
needed for this purpose until next spring ; 
and it is so much better to utilize them 
in this way than to allow them to remain 
empty, and few flowers will be more 
appreciated than the pansies during the 
late fall and early winter months. 
Pansies for spring blooming should 
also be started in July. Sow the seed in 
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the bed in which they are to bloom, so 
that it will not be necessary to trans- 


plant them. Allow them to grow 
steadily, but do not encourage them to 
bloom this fall; as soon as there is 
danger of frost, cover them slightly with 
coarse manure, and, when,it is removed, 
or dug about the plants in the spring, 
they will be ready to bloom very soon, 
long before any of the spring-sown 
annuals. 

Dahlias and all large clumps of sum- 
mer and fall bloomers should be given 
firm support as they grow: keep each 
bush shapely and well proportioned, and 
many more flowers can be secured than 
if they were allowed to be blown about 
by the wind and broken, or many of the 
smaller blooming branches crowded by 
the thrifty ones, until the buds fail to 
develop. 

It is also important to see that the 
blooming stalks of the tuberoses, glad- 
iolus, etc., are properly staked before 
the numerous buds are heavy enough to 
bend and break them. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. E. N. asks how white lilacs and 
other shrubs are most easily propagated. 
The white, like the purple lilac, suckers 
very freely after it is two or three years 
old ; and all that is necessary is to dig 
up some of the small plants that have 
grown from the roots, transplant them 
wherever they are needed, and they will 
soon form fine bushes. All shrubs that 
do not send up these suckers from the 
roots may be more readily propagated 
by layering than from slips or cuttings. 
Select a thrifty young branch near the 
ground, bend it until it can be buried in 
the soil, then break it slightly where it is 
to be inserted in the ground, and press 
the soil firmly about it. Do not break 
the layered portion from the old bush 
until roots have formed ; when it starts 
into growth, the new plant should be cut 
from the old one and carefully traus- 
planted. It is a good plan to layer the 
branches in the summer or fall, allowing 
them to become rooted before freezing 
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weather, then do not transplant until the 
bushes start into new growth in the 
spring. If you try this plan, you will 
have very little difficulty in making the 
plants or bushes grow. 

Flower-Lover: The Chinese fan palm 
is the well-known Latania Borbonica. 
It is one of the most commonly culti- 
vated, and is sure to give satisfaction. 
There are many other fine specimens 
that: are easily grown. .Of the fan 
varieties, Chamzrops Exelsa is a hand- 
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some specimen, and it grows rapidly. 
Palm Livistonia is also beautiful and of 
easy culture. Phoenix Reclinata has 
attractive reclinate foliage, and is exceed- 
ingly graceful and ornamental. Prteris 
Argenta is not a palm, but a fern; it isa 
stately handsome plant when well grown. 

M. D. C.: Yes, the Oriental poppies 
are perfectly hardy, and are therefore 
much more desirable than the annual 
varieties. 

Mrs. C. D. Everett: The flower sent 
is weigelia; there are several varieties 


bearing pink and white blossoms. One 
of the handsomest is the variegated- 
leaved. The glossy green leaves ‘are 
bordered with pure white, making the 
bush very ornamental even when not in 
bloom. 

Florence L.: The roses mentioned are 
perfectly hardy as far north as Philadel- 
phia, after they are once established ; it 
is best to give them slight protection 
during the first winter, however, and, if 
they are planted this spring or summer, 
this should be remembered next fall. 


FROM DEATH INTO LIFE. 


BY FRANCES CHENEY. 


HAT is this gracious Presence ? 
Can it be that my father is near? 
What means this infinite sweetness— 
This tenderness, brooding and dear! 


O light of the morning, brighter 

Than the golden light of the sun! 
O compassion deep and mystic, 

This day has my life begun! 


Life ! 


Did I call it living, 


Those long dull years of pain, 
When I did not know my Father, 
Nor dreamed of this measureless gain ? 


The days when loneliness wrapped me, 
And I beat against the bar 

Of the mystery eternal 
That flashed in the faintest star? 


No, never call it living, 
Till into thy life has come 


A tenderness diviner 


Than the dearest loves of home; 


Till a sense of added being 

Sets the spirit’s portals wide, 
And on the wings of beauty 

The soul mounts, glorified. 


Life eternal, life transcendent, 
Gladder than the pulse of May, 
Victor over death and sorrow, 
Will be thine in that sweet day. 





THE AMBITIOUS -ROSE-TREE. 


HE was a Quatre Saison Rose-tree. 
She lived in a beautiful old 


garden, with some charming mag- 
nolias for neighbors: they rather over- 
shadowed her, certainly, because they 
were so very great and grand; but then, 
such shadow as that is preferable, as 
everyone knows, to a mere vulgar enjoy- 


ment of common daylight. And then, 
the beetles went most to the magnolia- 
blossoms ; for, being so great and grand, 
of course they got very much preyed 
upon, and this was a vast gain for the 
rose that was near them. She herself 
leaned against the wall of an orange- 
house, in company with a Banksia—a 
buoyant, active, simple-minded thing, 
for whom Rosa Damascena, who thought 
herself much better born than these 
climbers, had a natural contempt. 
Banksiz will flourish and be content 
anywhere, they are such easily pleased 
creatures ; and when you cut them, they 
thrive on it, which shows a very plebeian 
and pachydermatous temper; and they 
laugh all over in the face of an April 
day, shaking their little golden clusters 
of blossom in such a merry way that the 
Rose-tree, who was herself very reserved 
and thorny, had really, scruples about 
speaking to them. 

For she was by nature extremely 
proud—much prouder than her lineage 
warranted—and a hard fate had fixed 
her to the wall of an orangery, where 
hardly anybody ever came, except the 
gardener and his men to carry the 


oranges in in winter and out in spring, 
or water and tend them while they were 
housed there. 

She was a handsome rose, and she 
knew it. But the garden was so crowded 
—like the world—that she could not get 
herself noticed in it. In vain was she 
radiant and red close on to Christmas- 
time as in the fullest heats of midsum- 
mer. Nobody thought about her or 
praised her. She pined and was very 
unhappy. 

The Banksiz, who are little,, frank, 
honest-hearted creatures, and say out 
what they think, as such plebeian people 
will, used to tell her roundly she was 
thankless for the supreme excellence of 
her lot. 

‘You have everything the soul of a 
rose can wish for: a splendid old wall 
with no nasty chinks in it; a careful 
gardener, who nips all the larve in the 
bud before they can do you any damage ; 
sun, water, care; above all, nobody ever 
cuts a single blossom off you! What 
more can you wish for? This orangery 
is paradise !’’ 

She did not answer. 

What wounded her pride so deeply 
was just this fact, that they never did 
cut off any of her blossoms. When day 
after day, year after year, she crowned 
herself with her rich crimson glory and 
no one ever came nigh to behold or to 
gather it, she could have died with vexa- 
tion and humiliation. 

Would nobody see she was worth any- 
thing ? 

The truth was, that in this garden 
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there was such an abundance of very 
rare roses that a common though beauti- 
ful one like Rosa Damascena remained 
unthought of; she was lovely, but then 
there were so many lovelier still, or, at 
least, much more a la mode. 

In the secluded garden-corner, she suf- 
fered all the agonies of a pretty woman 
in the great world, who is only a pretty 
*woman, and no more. It needs so very 
much more to be ‘‘somebody.’’ To be 
somebody was what Rosa Damascena 
sighed for, from rosy dawn to rosier 
sunset. 

From her wall, she could see across 
the green lawns, the great parterre which 
spread before the house terrace, and all 
the great roses that bloomed there—her 
majesty Gloire de Dijon, who was a 
reigning sovereign born, the royally born 
Niphétos, the Princesse Adelaide, the 
Comtesse Ouvaroff, the Vicomtesse de 
Cazes all in gold, Madame de Sombreuil 
in snowy white, the beautiful Louise de 
Savoie, the exquisite Duchess of Devoni- 
ensis—all the roses that were great ladies 
in their own right, and as far off her as 
were the stars that hung in heaven. Rosa 
Damascena would have given all her 
brilliant carnation hues to be pale and 
yellow like the Princesse Adelaide, or 
delicately colorless like Her Grace of 
Devoniensis. 

She tried all she could to lose her own 
warm blushes, and prayed that bees 
might sting her and so change her hues ; 
but the bees were of low taste, and kept 
their pearl-powder and rouge and other 
pigments for the use of common flowers, 
like the evening primrose or the butter- 
cup and borage, and never came near to 
do her any good in arts of toilet. 

One day, the gardener approached and 
stood and looked at her: then, all at 
once, she felt a sharp stab in her from 
his knife, and a vivid pain ran downward 
through her stem. 

She did not know it, but gardeners 
and gods ‘‘ this way grant prayer.’’ 

‘*Has not something happened to 
me ?’’ she asked of the little Banksiz, for 
she felt very odd all over her; and when 
you are unwell, you cannot be very 
haughty. 
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The saucy Banksiz laughed, running 
over their wires that they cling to like 
little children. 

*« You have got your wish,” they said. 
** You are going to bea great lady ; they 
have made you into a Rosa Indica !’’ 

A tea-rose! Was it possible? 

Was she going to belong at last to 
that grand and graceful order, which she 
had envied so long and vainly from afar? 

Was she, indeed, no more mere simple 
Rosa Damascena? She felt so happy she 
could hardly breathe. She thought it 
was her happiness that stifled her; in 
real matter of fact, it was the tight bands 
in which the gardener had bound her. 

‘Oh, what joy !’’ she thought, though 
she still felt very uncomfortable, but not 
for the world would she ever have 
admitted it to the Banksiz. 

The gardener had tied a tin tube on to 
her, and it was heavy and cumbersome; 
but no doubt, she said to herself, the 
thing was fashionable, so she bore the 
burden of it very cheerfully. 

The Banksiz asked her how she felt; 
but she would not deign even to reply; 
and when a friendly blackbird, who had 
often picked grubs off her leaves, came 
and sang to her, she kept silent: a Rosa 
Indica was far above a blackbird. 

‘*Next time you want a caterpillar 
taken away, he may eat you for me!”’ 
said the blackbird, and flew off in a huff. 

She was very ungrateful to hate the 
blackbird so, for he had been most useful 
to her in doing to death all the larve of 
worms and beetles and caterpillars and 
other destroyers which were laid treach- 
erously within her leaves. The good 
blackbird, with many another feathered 
friend, was forever at work in some good 
deed of the kind, and all the good grate- 
ful flowers loved him and his race. But 
to this terribly proud and discontented 
Rosa Damascena he had been a bore, a 
common creature, a nuisance, a monster 
—any one of these things by turns, and 
sometimes all of them together. She 
used to long for the cat to get him. 

‘«¢ You ought to be such a happy rose!” 
the merle had said to her, one day. 
‘«« There is no rose so strong and healthy 
as you are, except the briers.’’ 
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And from that day she had hated him. 
The idea of naming those hedgerow brier 
roses in the same breath with her ! 

You would have seen, in that moment 
of her rage, a very funny sight, had you 
been there; nothing less funny than a 
rose-tree trying to box a blackbird’s ears ! 

But, to be sure, you would only have 
thought the wind was blowing about the 
rose; so you would have seen nothing 
really of the drollery of it all, which was 
not droll at all to Rosa Damascena, for a 
wound in one’s vanity is as long healing 
asa wound from a conical bullet in one’s 
body. The blackbird had not gone near 
her after that, nor any of his relations 
and friends, and she had had a great 
many shooting and flying pains for 
months together, in consequence of 
aphides’ eggs having been laid inside her 
stem—eggs of which the birds would have 
eased her long before if they had not 
been driven away by her haughty rage. 

However, she had been almost glad to 
have some ailment. She had called it 


aneurism, and believed it made her look 


refined and interesting. If it would only 
have made her pale! But it had not 
done that: she had remained of the 
richest rose-color. 

When the winter had passed and the 
summer had come round again, the graft- 
ing had done its work: she was really a 
Rosa Indica, and timidly put forth the 
first blossom in her new estate. It wasa 
small, rather puny, yellowish thing, not 
to be compared to her own natural red 
clusters, but she thought it far finer. 

Scarcely had it been put forth by her 
than the gardener whipped it off with 
his knife and bore it away, in proof of 
his success in such transmogrifications, 

She had never felt the knife before, 
when she had been only Rosa Damas- 
cena: it hurt her very much, and her 
heart bled. 

‘* 1] faut souffrir pour étre belle,’’ said 
the Banksiz, in a good-natured effort at 
consolation. She was not going to 
answer them, and she made believe that 
her tears were only dew, though it was 
high noon and all the dew-drops had 
been drunk by the sun, who by noon 
gets tired of climbing and grows thirsty. 


’ 


Her next essay was much finer, and 
the knife whipped that off also. That 
summer, she bore more and more blos- 
soms, and always the knife cut them 
away, for she had been made one of the 
great race of Rosa Indica. 

Now, a rose-tree, when a blossom is 
chopped or broken off, suffers precisely 
as we human mortals do if we lose a 
finger; but the rose-tree, being a much 
more perfect and delicate handiwork of 
nature than any human being, has a 
faculty we have not: it lives and has a 
sentient soul in every one of its roses; 
and whatever one of these endures, the 
tree entire endures also by sympathy. 
You think this very wonderful? Not at 
all. It is no whit more wonderful than 
that a lizard’s tail chopped off runs about 
by itself, or that a dog can scent a foe or 
a thief whilst the foe or the thief is yet 
miles away. All these things are most 
wonderful, or not at all so—just as you 
like. 

In a little while, she bore another 
child: this time, it was a fine fair creat- 
ure, quite perfect in its hues and shapes. 
‘‘T never saw a prettier!’’ said an 
emperor butterfly, pausing near for a 
moment; at that moment, the knife of 
the gardener severed the rosebud’s stalk. 

‘¢ The lady wants one for her bouquet 
de corsage: she goes to the opera 
to-night,’’ the man said to another man, 
as he took the young tea-rose. 

‘‘What is the opera?’’ asked the 
mother-rose, wearily, of the butterfly. 
He did not know; but his cousin the 
death’s-head moth, asleep under a mag- 
nolia-leaf, looked down with a grim smile 
on his quaint face. 

‘‘It is where everything dies in ten 
seconds,’’ he answered. ‘‘It is a circle 
of fire; many friends of mine have 
flown in, none ever returned: your 
daughter will shrivel up and perish mis- 
erably. One pays for glory.’’ 

The rose-tree shivered through all her 
stalks ; but she was still proud, and tried 
to think that all this was said only out of 
envy. What should an old death’s-head 
moth know, whose eyes were so weak 
that a farthing rushlight blinded them? 

So she lifted herself a little higher, 
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and would not even see that the Banksiz 
were nodding to her; and as for her old 
friend the blackbird, how vulgar he 
looked, bobbing up and down, hunting 
worms and woodlice! could anything be 
more outrageously vulgar than that star- 
ing yellow beak of his? She twisted 
herself round not to see him, and felt 
quite annoyed that he went on and sang 
just the same, unconscious of, or indiffer- 
ent to, her coldness. 

With each successive summer, Rosa 
Damascena became more integrally and 
absolutely a Rosa Indica, and suffered in 
proportion to her fashion and fame. 

True, people came continually to look 
at her, and especially in May-time would 
ery aloud: ‘‘ What a beautiful Niphé- 
tos!’’ But then, she was bereaved of 
all her offspring ; for, being of the race 
of Niphétos, they were precious, and 
one would go to die in an hour in a hot 
ball-room, and another to perish in a 
Sévres vase,. where the china indeed was 
exquisite but the water was foul, and 
others went to be suffocated in the 
vicious gases of what the mortals call an 
opera-box, and others were pressed to 
death behind hard diamonds in a 
woman’s bosom ; in one way or another, 
they each and all perished miserably. 
She herself also lost many of her once 
luxuriant leaves, and had a little scanty 
foliage, red-brown in summer, instead of 
the thick dark-green clothing that she 
had worn when a rustic maiden. Not a 
day passed but the knife stabbed her; 
when the knife had nothing to take, she 
was barren and chilly, for she had lost 
the happy power of looking beautiful all 
the year round, which once she had 
possessed. 

One day came when she was taken up 
out of the ground and borne into a glass 
house, placed in a large pot, and lifted 
up on to a pedestal, and left-in a deli- 
cious atmosphere, with patrician plants 
all around her, with long Latin names 
and strange rare beauties of their own. 
She bore bud after bud in this crystal 
temple, and became a very crown of 
blossom ; and her spirit grew so elated, 
and her vanity so supreme, that she 
ceased to remember she had ever been a 


simple Rosa Damascena, except that she 
was always saying to herself: ‘‘ How 
great I am! how great I am!’’ which 
she might have noticed that those born 
ladies, the Devoniensis and the Louise de 
Savoie, never did. But she _ noticed 
nothing except her own beauty, which 
she could see in a mirror that was let 
into the opposite wall of the greenhouse. - 
Her blossoms were many and all quite 
perfect, and no knife touched them; 
and though, to be sure, she was still 
very scantily clothed so far as foliage 
went, yet she was all the more fashion- 
able for that, so what did it matter ? 

One day, when her beauty was at its 
fullest perfection, she heard all the 
flowers about her bending and whisper- 
ing with rustling and murmuring, saying: 
‘*Who will be chosen? who will be 
chosen ?”’ 

Chosen for what ? 

They did not talk much to her, | 
because she was but a new-comer and a 
parvenue, but she gathered from them in 
a little time that there was to be a ball 
for a marriage festivity at the house to 
which the greenhouse was attached. 
Each flower wondered if it would be 
chosen to go to it. The azaleas knew 
they would go, because they were in 
their pink or rose ball-dresses all ready; 
but no one else was sure. The rose-tree 
grew quite sick and faint with hope and 
fear. Unless she went, she felt that life 
was not worth the living. She had no 
idea what a ball might be, but she knew 
that it was another form of greatness, 
when she was all ready too, and so 
beautiful ! 

The gardener came and sauntered 
down the glass house, glancing from one 
to another. The hearts of all beat high. 
The azaleas only never changed color: 
they were quite sure of themselves. 
Who could do without them in February? 

‘Oh, take me! take me! take me!”’ 
prayed the rose-tree, in her foolish, 
longing, arrogant heart. 

Her wish was given her. The lord 
of their fates smiled when he came to 
where she stood. 

‘« This shall be for the place of honor,” 
he murmured, and he lifted her out of 











? 
the large vase she lived in on to a trestle 
and summoned his boys to bear her 
away. ‘The very azaleas themselves grew 
pale with envy. 

As for the rose-tree herself, she would 
not look at anyone; she was carried 
through the old garden straight past the 
Banksize, but she would make them no 
sign; and as for the blackbird, she 
hoped a cat had eaten him! Had he 
not known her as Rosa Damascena ? 

She was borne bodily, roots and all, 
carefully wrapped up in soft matting, 
and taken into the great house. 

It was a very great house, a very grand 
house, and there was to be a marvelous 
feast in it, and a prince and princess 
from over the seas were that night to 
honor the mistress of it’ by their 
presence. All this Rosa Indica had 
gathered from the chatter of the flowers ; 
and when she came into the big palace, 
she saw many signs of excitement and 
confusion: servants out of livery were 
running up against one another in their 
hurry-scurry ; miles and miles, it seemed, 
of crimson carpeting were being unrolled 
all along the terrace and down the ter- 
race steps, since by some peculiar but 
general impression royal personages are 
supposed not to like to walk upon any- 
thing else, though myself I think they 
must get quite sick of red carpet, seeing 
so very much of it spread for them 
wherever they go. To Rosa Indica, 
however, the bright scarlet carpeting 
looked very handsome, and seemed, 
indeed, a foretaste of heaven. 

Soon she was carried quite inside the 
house, into an immense room with a 
beautiful dome-shaped ceiling, painted in 
fresco three centuries before, and fresh 
as though it had been painted yesterday. 
At the end of the room was a great 
chair, gilded and painted, too, three 
centuries before, and covered with 
velvet, gold-fringed and powdered with 
golden grasshoppers. ‘‘ That common 
insect here !’’ thought Rosa, in surprise, 
for she did not know that the chief of the 
house, long, long, long ago, when sleep- 
ing in the heat of noon in Palestine in 
the first Crusade, had been awakened by 
a grasshopper lighting on his eyelids, 
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and so had been aroused in time to put 
on his armor and do battle with a troop 
attacking Saracen cavalry, and beat 
them; wherefore, in gratitude, he had 
taken the humble field-creature as his 
badge for evermore. 

They set the roots of Rosa Indica now 
into a vase—such.a vase! the royal blue 
of Sévres, if you please, and with border 
and scroll-work and all kinds of wonders 
and glories painted on it and gilded on 
it, and standing four feet high if it 
stood one inch! I could never tell you 
the feelings of Rosa if I wrote a 
thousand pages. Her heart thrilled so 
with ecstasy that she almost dropped all 
her petals, only her vanity came to her 
aid, and helped her to control in a 
measure her emotions. The gardeners 
broke off a good deal of mold about 
her roots, and they muttered one to 
another something about her dying of it. 
But Rosa thought no more of that than 
a pretty lady does when her physician 
tells her she will die of tight lacing ; not 
she! She was going to be put into that 
Sévres vase. 

This. was enough for her, as it is 
enough for the lady that she is going to 
be put into a hundred-guinea ball-gown. 

In she went. It was certainly a tight 
fit, as the gown often is, and Rosa felt 
nipped, strained, bruised, suffocated. 
But an old proverb has settled long ago 
that pride feels no pain, and perhaps the 
more foolish the pride the less is the pain 
that is felt—for the moment. 

They set her well into the vase, put- 
ting green moss over her roots, and then . 
they stretched her branches out over a 
gilded trellis-work at the back of the 
vase. And very beautiful she looked; 
and she was at the head of the room, 
and a huge mirror down at the farther 
end opposite to her showed her own 
reflection. She was in paradise ! 

‘‘At last,’’ she thought to herself, ‘‘ at 
last they have done me justice !’’ 

The azaleas were all crowded round 
underneath her, like so many: kneeling 
courtiers, but they were not taken out 
of their pots; they were only shrouded 
in moss. They had no Sévres vases. 
And they had always thought so much 
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of themselves and given themselves such 
airs, for there is nothing so vain as an 
azalea—except, indeed, a camellia, which 
is the most conceited flower in the world, 
though to do it justice, it is also the 
most industrious, for it is busy getting 
ready its next winter buds whilst the 
summer is still hot and broad on the 
land, which is very wise and prudent in 
it and much to be commended. 

Well, there was Rosa Indica at the 
head of the room in the Sévres vase, and 
very proud and triumphant she felt 
throned there ; and the azaleas, of course, 
were whispering enviously underneath 
her: ‘¢ Well, after all, she was only Rosa 
Damascena not so very long ago.”’ 

Yes, they knew! What a pity it was! 
They knew she had once been Rosa 
Damascena, and never would wash it out 
of their minds—the tiresome, yspiteful, 
malignant creatures ! 

Even aloft in the vase, inall her glory, 
the rose could have shed tears of morti- 
fication, and was ready to cry, like 
Themistocles: ‘‘Can nobody give us 
oblivion ?”’ 

Nobody could give that; for the 
azaleas, who were so irritated at being 
below her, were not at all likely to hold 
their tongues. But she had great con- 
solations and triumphs, and began to 
believe that, let them say what they 
chose; she had never been a common 
garden-wall rose. The ladies of the 
house came in and praised her to the 
skies; the children ran up to her and 
clapped their hands and shouted for joy 
at her beauty; a wonderful big green 
bird came in and hopped before her, 
cocked his head on one side, and said: 
‘« Pretty Poll! oh, such a pretty Poll!’’ 

‘¢ Even the birds adore me here !’’ she 
thought, not dreaming he was only talk- 
ing of himself; for when you are as vain 
as was this poor dear Rosa, creation is 
pervaded with your own perfections, and 
even when other people say only ‘ Poll !’’ 
you feel sure they are saying ‘‘ You !’’ 
or they ought to be if they are not. 

So there she stood in her grand Sévres 
pot, and she was ready to cry with the 
poet: ‘‘The world may end to-night !’’ 
Alas! it was not the world which was to 


end. Let me hasten to close this true 
heart-rending history. 

There was a great dinner as the sun 
began to set, and the mistress of the 
house came in on the arm of the great 
foreign prince ; and what did the foreign 
prince do but look up at Rosa, straight 
up at her, and over the heads of the 
azaleas, and say to his hostess: ‘‘ What 
a beautiful rose you have there! A 
Niphétos, is it not ?’’ 

And her mistress, who had known her 
long as simple Rosa Damascena, 
answered: ‘‘ Yes, sir; it is a Niphétos.’’ 

Oh, to have lived forthat hour! The 
silly thing thought it worth all her suffer- 
ing from the gardener’s knife, all the 
loss of her robust health and delightful 
power of flowering in all four seasons. 
She was a Niphétos, really and truly a 
Niphétos! and not one syllable hinted as 
to her origin! She began to believe she 
had been born a tea-rose ! 

The dinner was long and gorgeous; - 
the guests were dazzling in jewels and in 
decorations ; the table was loaded with 
old plate and rare china; the prince 
made a speech and used her as a simile 
of love and joy and purity and peace. 
The rose felt giddy with triumph and 
with the fumes of the wines around her. 
Her vase was of purple and gold, and 
all the voices round her said: ‘‘ Oh, the 
beautiful rose!’’ No one noticed the 
azaleas. How she wished that the black- 
bird could see for a minute, if the cat 
would gobble him up the next! 

The day sped on; the chatelaine and 
her guests went away; the table was 
rearranged ; the rose-tree was left in its 
place of honor ; the lights were lit ; there 
was the sound of music near at hand; 
they were dancing in other chambers. 

Above her hung a chandelier—a circle 
of innumerable little flames and drops 
that looked like dew or diamonds. She 
thought it was the sun come very close. 
After it had been there a little while, it 
grew very hot, and its rays hurt her. 

‘¢Can you not goa little farther away, 
O Sun ?”’ she said to it. It was flattered 
at being taken for the sun, but answered 
her: ‘‘I am fixed in my place. Do you 
not understand astronomy ?’’ 
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She did not know what astronomy 
was, sO was silent, and the heat hurt her. 
Still, she was in the place of honor: so 
she was happy. 

People came and went; but nobody 
noticed her. They ate and drank, they 
laughed and made love, and then went 
away to dance again, and the music went 
on all night long, and all night long the 
heat of the chandelier poured down on 
her. 

‘¢‘T am in the place of honor,’’ she 
said to herself a thousand times in each 
hour. 

But the heat scorched her, and the 
fumes of the wines made her faint. She 
thought of the sweet fresh air of the old 
garden where the Banksiz were. The 
garden was quite near, but the windows 
were closed, and there were the walls 
now between her and it. She was in the 
place of honor. But she grew sick and 
waxed faint as the burning rays of the 
artificial light shining above her seemed 
to pierce through and through her. like 
lances of steel. The night seemed very 
long. She was tired. 

She was erect there on her Sévres 
throne, with the light thrilling and 
throbbing upon her in every point. But 
she thought of the sweet, dark, fresh 
nights in the old home where the black- 
bird had slept, and she longed for them. 

The dancers came and went, the music 
thrummed and screamed, the laughter 
was both near and far; the rose-tree was 
amidst it all. Yet she felt alone—all 
alone! as travelers may feel in a desert. 
Hour succeeded hour; the night wore 


on apace; the dancers ceased to come ; 
the music ceased, too; the light still 
burned down upon her, and the scorch- 
ing fever of it consumed her like fire. 

Then there came silence, entire silence. 
Servants came round and put out all the 
lights—hundreds and hundreds of lights 
—quickly one by one. Other servants 
went to the windows and threw them 
wide open to let out the fumes of wine. 
Without, the night was changing into 
the gray that tells of earliest dawn. 
But it was a bitter frost; the grass was 
white with it; the air was ice. In the 
great darkness that had now fallen on 
all the scene, this deadly cold came 
around the rose-tree and wrapped her in 
it as in a shroud. 

She shivered from head to foot. 

The cruel glacial coldness crept into 
the hot banqueting-chamber, and moved 
round it in white misty circles like 
steam, like ghosts of the gay guests that 
had gone. All was dark and chill—dark 
and chill as any grave! 

What worth was the place of honor 
now? 

Was this the place of honor? 

The rose-tree swooned and drooped ! 
A servant’s rough hand shook down its 
worn beauty into a heap of fallen leaves. 
When they carried her out dead in the 
morning, the little Banksia-buds, safe 
hidden from the frost within their stems, 
waiting to come forth when the summer 
should come, murmured to one another: 

‘‘She had her wish; she was great. 
This way the gods grant foolish prayers 
and punish discontent !’’ 
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BY RENA REYNOLDS. 


UTH AMBROSE was not used to 
R housekeeping ; she was only a 
school-girl. So that, when an 
imperative summons came demanding 
her mother’s presence in a distant city, 
Ruth was in despair. But the young 


girl finally resolved to do the very best 


she could, and not to worry. 

One of her school-mates told her that 
rhubarb is canned very easily, and that 
it is nice for pies. Ruth is fond of 
rhubarb-pie, so she tried her friend’s 
recipe. 

After peeling and slicing the pie-plant, 
pack it closely in a glass jar. Get fresh 
water from the well, and fill the can 
immediately. Then seal and put it ina 
dark corner of the cellar. 

Finding that the can was musty, even 
after it was washed and rinsed, Ruth put 
in it a clean linen towel and let it remain 
for several hours. ‘The musty smell had 
then disappeared, and the can was ready 
to be filled. 

Grandma Howard lives near the 
Ambrose home, and Ruth often goes to 
her for advice. She was telling grandma 
one evening about her attempt in canning 
rhubarb, and the old lady asked : 

‘*Why don’t you make some jelly?’’ 

‘¢ Out of what, grandma ?”’ 

«¢ Why, of the pie-plant, to be sure,’’ 
grandma said. 

Then Ruth wished to learn the pro- 
cess, and grandma gladly complied with 
her request. 
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‘* Make the jelly early in the season, 
and you will be more successful than if 
you wait until the pie-plant gets tough. 
Peel and slice it, add a little cold water, 
and cook slowly until it becomes soft. 
Then strain it and take equal quantities 
of the juice and sugar. Cook the mixt- 
ure twenty minutes, taking only a bowl- 
ful ata time. Should it refuse to ‘jell,’ 
add a little gelatine. For using the lat- 
ter, you will find directions on the box 
in which it comes.’’ 

Ruth was glad to hear of this new way 
of making jelly, for there was little fruit 
in their garden. 

‘¢ Speaking of canned fruit,’’ grandma 
said, ‘‘makes me think of something 
else. You can use the canned rhubarb 
instead of apples for mincemeat. Very 
few people would notice the difference 
after the other ingredients are added.” 

One day, Ruth went over to grandma’s 
with a very sober face. 

‘‘Our stove in the parlor,’’ she said, 
‘‘looks so bad; the nickel is horrid. 
And I don’t know how to clean it.” 

‘‘Take a woolen cloth,’’ grandma 
answered, ‘‘ wet it in kerosene, then 
dip it in whiting, and rub the nickel 
thoroughly. After being treated thus, 
it will look almost as nice as new. If 
you want to keep your kitchen stove 
clean and bright after it is polished, you 
must study a little as to how it can be 
done. Let me give you a little help 
about it. When you have cold boiled 
potatoes to warm, put them in the oven. 
If you pick out the nice whole ones, no 
one will suspect that they are warmed 
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potatoes. To warm roast meat, put it 
on a tin and set in the oven for a few 
minutes.’’ 

‘‘Oh, grandma! you are so wise,’’ 
Ruth said, giving the old lady a rapturous 
hug as she took her departure. 

Mrs. Ambrose did not return home for 
several weeks. Her sister’s illness was of 
a serious nature and required careful 
nursing. When at last the mother 
reached home, she was surprised at the 
extent of her daughter’s skill in culinary 
matters. 

The following winter, when the can of 
thubarb was opened and the pie baked, 
the family was loud in its praise. They 


declared it was equal to that made from 
the rhubarb brought from the garden in 
the spring-time. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION I2. 


| \ JHEN improperly done, frying 
results in an unwholesome and 
greasy mess quite unfit for 
food; but with care, plenty of fat— 
which may be used again and again—and 
the right degree of heat, nothing is easier 
than to produce a crisp, delicious, and 
healthful dish. The utmost care is 
required in order to fry properly ; if the 
temperature is too low, the victuals 
immersed in fat are not fried, but sod- 
dened ; if, however, on the other hand, 
the temperature is too high, they are 
charred. The safest plan is to try it with 
a bit of bread, which should color almost 
instantly a light golden brown. 

The fat should gradually rise to a tem- 
perature required for the purpose, and 
this may be accomplished over a rather 
slow fire. The degree of heat necessary 
will vary slightly with the nature of 
the articles to be fried. Fish, cutlets, 
croquettes, rissoles, and fritters are well 
fried at a temperature of 380 degrees 
Fahr., while potatoes, chops, and white- 
bait are better fried at 400 degrees Fahr. 
. There are two methods of frying food, 
viz: the dry method, or what the French 
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call ‘*sauté,’? when the food is cooked 
quickly in a hot frying-pan with very 
little fat—indeed, just enough to keep it 
from sticking or burning; and the wet 
method, when the food to be cooked is 
immersed in a bath of hot deep fat. 
This latter method is quite a little art in 
itself, and French cooks adopt it in get- 
ting up a fine dinner, as a great variety 
of choice dishes may be prepared in this 
way. 

The very essence of frying consists in 
immersing the article in fat of such a 
degree of heat as to sear the surface 
instantly, thereby sealing up the rich 
juices and making it impervious to the 
fat. Under this crisp brown surface, the 
food itself will be as light and dry and 
delicate as its nature will permit; all the 
savory juices will be retained unimpaired. 

Some articles of food, such as oysters, 
croquettes, sweetbreads, or veal cutlets, 
must be breaded before frying. In order 
to do this successfully, dip first in beaten 
egg, then in sifted breadcrumbs. 

Butter, lard, oil, dripping, or equal 
parts of lard and nicely dried beef-suet 
are all good frying mediums; but the 
preference might justly’ be given to: the 
last mentioned, as it is an inexpensive 
mixture and equally good for all pur- 
poses of the, frying-kettle. 

A flat-bottomed saucepan of granite- 
ware or lined with porcelain is the best 
vessel for frying in. 

With careful and watchful cooking, no 
end of good things may be turned out 
in a perfect and digestible form. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 13. 


Ir we wish the boiled meat to contain 
the greatest amount of nourishment, 
without regard to the soup or broth that 
is simultaneously formed, it should be 
put into the boiler when the water is in 
a state of ebullition. This boiling should 
be kept up for a few minutes, in order to 
coagulate the albumen near the surface, 
thus converting it into a crust or shell, 
which prevents water from entering the 
interior and also the escape of juice into 
the water. If cold water is then added 
to reduce the temperature, and this tem- 
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perature is kept up the required time, so 
that the meat shall simmer gently till 
done, we shall have the conditions which 
give to the flesh the quality best adapted 
to its use as food. 

If, on the other hand, we wish to 
obtain good soup from the meat, it 
should be put into cold water and 
allowed to come to the boiling-point 
very gradually, in order to extract all the 
flavors and gelatine out of it, so that all 
the goodness of the meat shall be drawn 
into the liquor. The interchange between 
the juices of the flesh and the external 
water, which was prevented by the for- 
mer process, here takes place without 
hindrance. Inattention to the temper- 
ature of the water, and too early appli- 
cation of salt, cause great waste in 
boiling meats. 

To make fresh meat rich and nutri- 
tious, it should be placed in a kettle of 
boiling water, skimmed well as soon as it 
begins to boil again, and placed where 
it will slowly but constantly boil. The 
meat should be occasionally turned and 
kept well under water, and fresh hot 
water supplied as it evaporates in boiling. 

Plunging in hot water hardens the 
fibrine on the outside, encasing and 
retaining the rich juices; the whole 
theory of cooking, in a nutshell, being 
to retain as much as possible of the 
nutriment of food. 


No salt should be added until the meat * 


is nearly done, as it extracts the juices of 
the meat if added toosoon. Boil gently, 
as rapid boiling hardens the fibrine and 
renders the meat hard, tasteless, and 
scarcely more nutritious than leather, 
without really hastening the process of 
cooking—every degree of heat beyond 
boiling-point being worse than wasted. 
The old saying, ‘‘ The pot should only 
smile, not laugh,’’ well expresses the 
true idea and meaning of the process. 
The bubbles should appear in one part 
of the surface of the water, not all 
over it. 

Salt meat should be put on in luke- 
warm water, so that it may freshen in 
cooking, allowing twenty minutes to 
every pound of fresh meat, and thirty- 
five minutes to every pound of salt meat. 


A pod of red pepper put in the water 
will prevent the unpleasant odor of boil- 
ing from filling the house. 

For soup-stock, allow one quart of 
water to every pound of beef—inferior 
parts being quite as good for this purpose. 
Put the meat into cold water without any 
salt, and allow it to come slowly to boil- 
ing-point. Skim well before the agita- 
tion of the water has broken the scum; 
add a little salt and a dash of cold water 
to assist it to rise, then skim again, and 
set it back on the stove, so that it will 
boil gently on one side or in one place, 
not all over, for six or eight hours, until 
the meat is in rags; add a little pepper, 
strain into a stone jar, let it cool, and 
remove all grease. This stock will keep 
for many days in cold weather, and from 
it can be made almost all the various 
kinds of soup by adding the required 
flavors. 

The boiling-point is 212 degrees; and 
160 degrees—or 50 degrees below boiling 
—is the proper temperature for the slow 
constant boiling of meat. 


BENEFITS OF KEEPING 
HOLD ACCOUNTS. 


BY MRS. MARIAN EDMONDS ROE. 


HOUSE- 


ment of resources nearly doubles 
No 
manage his or her income to the best 


r has been said that a wise manage- 


one’s income. person can 
advantage without keeping a careful 
record of cash received and cash paid 
out. 

One of the benefits of keeping accounts 
is that it will enable you to know where 
the money goes. 

Some people are always wondering 
where that ten-dollar bill has gone, which 
they broke yesterday. If a record had 
been kept, they would see that most of it 
had been spent in a foolish and haphaz- 
ard way. ; 

Keeping accounts will enable one to 
avoid needless expenditures. 

By looking over the month’s outlay, 
you can see where you have bought 
unnecessary things ; next month, you can 
avoid those needless expenditures and 
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save the money for a_ reserve-fund. 
What is saved must be laid aside, or you 
will not realize that anything has been 
saved. 

After keeping accounts “a few years, 
you will know just how much money to 
allot to each member of the family ; how 
much to allow for groceries, fuel, house- 
hold needs, help, books, and how much 
you can lay aside. No one is managing 
properly who is not ‘‘ putting by ’’ some- 
thing for sickness and old age. 

Keeping accounts will enable you to 
make your outgo less than your income ; 
and best of all, will give you a balance 
at the banker’s. 

Some women have a passion for linen 
or silverware or fine furniture. Believe 
me, a bank-account is vastly better than 
showy silver or closets full of fine linen. 
If hard times come or the bread-winner 
is taken away, it is very difficult to dis- 
pose of these articles for anything near 
their real value; and besides, all the 
years that you have hoarded them, the 
money that is invested so foolishly might 
have been bearing interest. It may be 
well enough to purchase luxuries; if you 
are certain that the money which goes 
into them will never be needed for 
necessaries. The secret of keeping 
money is ‘‘in learning not to want what 
you cannot afford.’’ 

In order to get the most benefit from 
keeping accounts, they must be cash 
accounts. As you value prosperity and 
independence, do not go into debt. If 
one runs an account, articles are bought 
which could easily have been dispensed 
with. It is so easy to get things, that 
one is tempted to extravagance. 

A witty writer says: ‘‘ Let Cash buy 
adinner, and you will have a beefsteak 
flanked with onions; send Credit to 
market, and he will return with eight 
pairs of woodcocks and a peck of 
mushrooms. If you want double chins 
and contentment, do business with 
Cash.” 

Another benefit in keeping accounts is 
that you will never have to pay bills 
twice. A carefully kept day-book will 
be taken as evidence of the payment of 
money in any court of law. 


CIRCLE, 


Some families get more comfort and 
satisfaction out of five hundred dollars a 
year than others do out of a thousand a 
year; the secret of the difference is in 
the way the money is managed, and, as I 
have said before, it is impossible to man- 
age in the best manner without a careful 
keeping of the household accounts. 

Profit has been defined as the margin 
which mind gains.over muscle. Wher- 
ever you are placed, the best way to get 
through life successfully is to think your 
way through; and if you are mistress of 
a family, you can nowhere else expend 
thought to more profit than over the 
expense-book. 

To impress it on your minds, let us 
sum up a few of the benefits of keeping 
household accounts. 

First of all, you will know where the 
money goes. You can see where the 
needless expenditures are and check 
them. It will enable you to keep your 
outgo less than your income. It will 
help you to save something for old age. 
It will prevent the necessity of paying 
bills twice. 

I know whereof I write, for I have 
kept household accounts carefully for ten 
years. In that time, we have more than 
doubled our resources, and my husband 
declares that our prosperity is due to the 
household account-book. 


SCOURING AND REMOVING STAINS. 


BY LOUISA JAMISON. 


N trying to remove spots and stains 
I from any kind of goods, it is well 
to have some knowledge of the 
nature of the material, also of the matter 
which produced them, since it is desirable 
to erase them without affecting the color 


or otherwise injuring them. The most 
common substances which cause stains or 
spots upon wearing apparel, upholstery, 
or window-draperies are oil, grease, wax, 
resin, fruit, wine, etc. Soap or alkali 
will remove grease very readily, but will 
also destroy the color of many dyed goods.. 
If the stains are occasioned by acids, 
alkalies, or any liquid containing them, 
the color is acted upon and changed. 
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This difficulty may be removed by the 
application of something having a neu- 
tralizing effect ; for instance, if they are 
caused by an acid, an alkali must be 
used ; if by an alkali, an acid ; but even 
this can happen only in case of either 
being weak. The fixed alkalies will 
unite with oils and resins, and, by con- 
verting them into soap, render them 
soluble and easily washed out; but they 
exert such a powerful action upon woolen 
and silken fabrics that they cannot be 
used upon them, particularly the latter, 
without the utmost care. 

The alkali ammonia has not this same 
inconvenience as the fixed alkalies. 
When oil or grease has been converted 
into soap by the application of an alkali, 
this newly formed matter may be dis- 
solved by spirits of wine. 

The absorbent earth, such as chalk, 
fuller’s earth, and French chalk, which 
contain a great deal of magnesia, are 
employed when an alkali would prove 
hurtful. Ox-gall will dissolve grease 


without injuring the stuffs or affecting 


the color generally. To produce the 
desired effect better, several of these sub- 
stances are sometimes mixed together to 
form a compound for removing spots and 
stains ; as for instance, soap, gall, and 
absorbent earths. ‘The essential oil of 
turpentine is the greatest agent for com- 
bining with and dissolving oil and grease, 
wax or resin, while at the same time it 
does not affect the goods or color, and 
the disagreeable odor it leaves may be 
overcome by another essence more pleas- 
ant. 

Sulphuric ether is another agent for 
dissolving grease and oils, and does not 
attack the color; but it is so volatile 
that it leaves too soon that which it dis- 
solves. Some fatty substances and pitch 
may be removed by blotting-paper and 
a hot iron as an absorbent. Particular 
recipes will be given for each of these 
cases. 

White silk or satin may be cleaned 
thus: Dissolve some of the best curd 
soap in boiling water, and, when the 
solution is as hot as the hand can bear, 
pass the silk thoroughly through it, 
handling it gently so as not to injure the 


texture. If there be any spots, they 
may be rubbed carefully till they disap- 
pear. The article must then be rinsed 
in lukewarm water, and dried by stretch- 
ing out with pins. If the article is 
satin, the glossy side must be brushed 
with a clean clothes-brush, the same way 
of the nap, till it shines; it may then 
be calendered, or finished by dipping a 
soft sponge in a little isinglass dissolved 
in boiling water, and rubbing the wrong 
side ; it must then be again pinned out, 
and again brushed and dried. Plain 
silks do not require brushing. 

If the satin is not much soiled, its 
brightness may be restored by a simpler 
method: viz., rub on it some French 
chalk, in powder ; then brush it off with 
a hard brush ; if once is not sufficient to 
produce the desired effect, the process 
must be repeated. When the silk is 
large, such as dresses, it thay be laid 
smooth upon a board, and a little soap 
spread upon the soiled parts; then, 
having made a lather with fine white 
soap, this may be passed over the silk on 
one side with a brush, and then again on 
the other. It must then be put into hot 
water, and afterward rinsed in cold, and 
next smoothed with an iron not too hot. 
If the white silks are flowered, the best 
method is to clean them by sifting on 
them some crumbs of stale bread, which 
must be rubbed on with the hands and 
then thoroughly shaken and brushed off. 
If a very little powdered blue be mixed 
with the crumbs, it will be very advan- 
tageous for some shades of white. 

Black silk is best cleaned by some 
ox-gall put into boiling water. The 
silk must first be laid smooth upon a 
table, and have both sides sponged with 
the gall liquor ; it must then be thor- 
oughly rinsed in clean water. A little 
gum-arabic or glue may be dissolved in 
water and passed over the wrong side; 
if any stiffness be required, then it is 
stretched out and dried. In many cases, 
it is necessary to pick out the seams of 
dresses, in order to lay each one flat 
upon the table. 

Colored silks require a different treat- 
ment, on account of the colurs running. 
For common colors, the silk may be 
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immersed and rubbed gently in a solu- 
tion of soap, as described above, and 
afterward rinsed in lukewarm water, tak- 
ing care to. be expeditious, lest remaining 
too long in the soap should affect them. 
More effectually to prevent this accident, 
the silk should afterward be immediately 
dipped in water slightly acidulated with 
oil of vitriol, if the color be bright 
yellow, crimson, maroon, or scarlet ; 
but orange, fawn, or brown of any 
shade, it is not necessary to use this pre- 
caution. Bright scarlet requires to be 
‘ dipped in water containing a few drops 
of asolution of muriate of tin. 

In cleansing silks of various colors, the 
water should be barely hot enough to 
extract the dirt. 

It should be observed that, without 
considerable skill, the colors of silks are 
liable to be discharged ; and upon the 
whole, it is safest to give them to a pro- 
fessional scourer. 

White lace veils are cleaned by boiling 
them for a quarter of an hour in a solu- 
tion of white soap and water. They 
must then be gently squeezed till cleaned, 
and then rinsed in warm water and after- 
ward in cold water containing a drop or 
two of liquid blue. The veil may be 
starched if desired, and cleared by clap- 
ping it between the hands, and then 
dried on a frame or pinned out. 

Black lace veils are cleaned by passing 
them through some warm water with 
bullock’s-gall, and then rinsing in cold 
water. They are stiffened by dipping 
them into water that has a little gum or 
glue dissolved in it, clapping between 
the hands, and dried as the white. 

Point lace, if not very much soiled, 
may be cleaned by fastening it in a 
frame and rubbing it gently with bread- 
crumbs. If it is necessary to wash it, 
fix it in the frame, make a lather of warm 
water and castile soap, dip a soft brush 
in this, and rub the whole gently. 
Afterward throw over it some clean 
water in which a little alum is dissolved. 
The wrong side must be gone over with 
some fine thin starch; when dry, the 
same side must be ironed. 

Cashmere shawls and merinoes niay be 
cleaned by passing them through cold 


water having in it a solution ot soap and 
spirits of wine and purified ox-gall, and 
then through alum-water. 

Of printed cottons, some will bear 
washing in the ordinary way; others 
will not, without the colors being 
injured. This depends upon the process 
employed in printing. When they are | 
washed, it is recommended to add 
twenty drops of the oil of vitriol to a 
gallon of water, in which they are 
dipped after rinsing, to preserve the 
color. Chintz hangings, when not very 
dirty, may be safely cleaned in the 
Oriental manner by using rice-water. 
Boil two pounds of rice in one and a. 
half gallons of water; when the rice has 
become soft, rub it upon the chintz as if 
it were soap, and wash it quite clean. 
Rinse the cloth, dry, and, instead of 
ironing, have it mangled. The rice- 
water serves as starch. If the rods or 
grooves of the chintz be disturbed by 
washing, twenty drops of sulphuric acid 
should be put into a gallon of water 
before the goods are wrung out, which 
must be done very gently. It is, of 
course, necessary to take all such hang- 
ings to pieces, and to separate the fringe 
bindings and linings before washing. If 
the chintz is very much soiled, it may be 
scoured with ox-gall and water, which 
will not injure the colors. A method of 
cleaning silks, stuffs, moreens, printed 
cotton, or chintz, by the use of potatoes, 
is thus: Take some raw potatoes, wash 
and peel them, and then grate fine; 
add water in the proportion of a pint’ 
to each pound of potatoes; pass the 
liquid through a coarse sieve into a 
vessel, where it is to remain till the fine 
white starch subsides to the bottom. 
Pour off the mucilaginous liquor, which 
is to be used for cleaning. To perform 
this process, spread the article upon a 
table, which should be covered with a 
clean linen cloth ; dip a sponge in the 
liquor, and apply till the dirt be 
removed, then wash the goods in several 
clear waters. The coarse pulp that 
remains in the sieve will do to clean 
worsted curtains, carpets, or rugs; and 
the white starch which subsides may be 
employed for starching. 
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THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 


use crinoline in the bottom of 
her skirts, but the foundation of 
good silk gives the required stiffness and 
flare so important just now. In America, 
where silks are not universally used for 
skirt-lining, we find that the muslin 
which we do employ does not always 
retain its stiffness, so the lightest crino- 
line or stiff barred muslin is often seen 
placed beneath the muslin to make a 
firm foundation for the trimming, now 
so universal around 
the skirt. The new- 
est way of trimming 
these skirts is to 
have the bands 
around them to 
about twelve or 
‘ fourteen inches in 
front, where they 
are finished at each 
end by a small bow 
or rosette or buckle ; 
the front of the 
dress is untrimmed. 
One of the latest 
importations from 
Paris is a_ white 
serge, with no trim- 
ming about the bot- 
tom, but with two 
wide panels of white 
watered silk meeting 
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? | “HE French dressmaker does not 


on the front of the skirt; the lapels 
were faced with the watered silk, and the 
waistcoat and full leg-of-mutton sleeves 
were of the same material. This was a 
rather severe-looking but most elegant 
dress for a garden-party. Four to four 
and a half yards is the usual width of a 
skirt, though some are wider. White 
cambric petticoats much ruffled are again 
used, as they help to give the dress-skirt 
the needed width ; the soft silk petticoats 
will be abandoned, and the laundress 
be much benefited by the change. 
Skirts that are not very wide in them- 
selves are made to 
appear so by add 
ing several narrow 
flounces, or one or 
two wider ones; in 
this way, narrow 
gowns of last year 
appear quite in the 
fashion. 

Sleeves are very 
large—many of 
them most unbe- 
comingly so, we 
think—and the leg- 
of-mutton, the bal- 
loon, double puff, 
and bishop sleeve 
are all worn, the 
latter usually with 
a deep cuff. 

Bodices are much 
ruffled and gath- 
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Gay plaid silks made in this way are very 
popular, and there were never so many 
of these loose bodices worn as this season, 
made of percale, gingham, and silk. 

Velvet is much worn as an adjunct to 
a gown, even in the hot weather. In 
our model, Figure 2, we have a willow- 
green India silk,.trimmed about the skirt 
with bands of olive-green velvet. The 
large balloon sleeves are of the velvet, ag 
is the vest, which is striped across with 
willow-green braid, and the little jacket 
and lapels are ornamented with gimp. 

In Figure 3, we have another stylish 


ered, and the Medici collar is no longer 
fashionable. 
Marie Antoinette fichus are worn, 
either in white muslin, sometimes , ; 
edged with lace, black silk, or to match ‘ SN \\ \\ 
the dress. % \ : 
The pretty summer bodice which we 
give in Figure 1 is made of a spotted 
wash-silk; our model is of white, 
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spotted in olive-green. It does so asik a 
nicely to use with an old skirt, and is = 


most comfortable for summer wear. 
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but simple gown. It is of white bunting, 
made with three simulated skirts, each 
cut in large scallops. The very simple 
bodice and sleeves are of the bunting, 
while the cuffs and yoke are of golden- 
brown velvet, ornamented with rich gold 
braid. A handsome brocade might take 
the place of the brown velvet. 

Figure 4 is a challis, of heliotrope 
ground with mauve spots. The skirt is 
trimmed with two series of ruffles, three 
in each group, the upper ones placed 
above the knees, and each scalloped. 


The bodice, which is worn over a white 
plaited guimpe, has the fullness drawn © 
from the shoulders to the front of the 
bust, and the usual Jace ruffles over the 
large sleeves. Only a very tall woman 
can afford to wear a skirt like that of our 
model. The tiny bonnet is of jet, with 
mauve ribbon loops in front. 

In Figure 5, we have another style of 
trimming a skirt. The material is of 
almond-colored serge, and the bands are 
of brown shaded velvet, placed rather 
far apart; the bows on the bodice and 
the large sleeves are of the shaded velvet. 
A yellowish guipure lace forms the col- 
larette. Small brown hat, trimmed with 
wings and stiff bows. 

The gown in Figure 6 is of violet-col- 
ored bengaline. The rich-looking skirt 
is trimmed with alternate rows of black 
velvet ribbon and black guipure lace. 
The bodice and upper sleeves are of the 
silk, accordeon-plaited; the yoke and 
other trimmings are of the velvet and 
guipure lace. Hat of black straw, orna- 
mented with black plumes and velvet. 
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The bathing-dress in Figure 7 is of 
blue serge, ornamented with braid and 
having a sash of white serge about the 
waist, to hold the plaits in place. 

The black lace hat in Figure 8 is one 
of the picturesque irregular fancies so 
popular at present for full-dress occasions. 
The trimming is of lace and black satin 
ribbon, with pink roses, and a few dainty 
pink buds and leaves are placed on the 
inside of the brim. 

One of the most stylish hats of the 
season is the original of Figure 9, which 
is of Leghorn trimmed with delicate 
yellow roses and satin ribbon. Leghorn 
and rice straw are great favorites for 
these’ large hats; the veil should be 
white. 

Most large hats have a wreath of 
flowers or a ruching of ribbon round 
the head, under the brim. Little 
*« Baby ’’ or ‘‘ Puritan’’ cap-bonnets are 
also seen, but they are not in general 
favor as yet; the eyes have to become 
accustomed to them. ' 
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The contrast between the large hat 
and very small bonnets is remarkable ;. for 
nearly all the bonnets.are small, although 
an effort has been made to revive the 
wide round-faced bonnets of 1830-40. 
A few of these are seen ; but those like that 
of Figure ro, small and somewhat fanci- 
ful, are much more generally worn. Our 
model is made of velvet, jet, and forget- 
me-nots. 

Figure 11 shows a summer suit for a 
boy. The knickerbockers are of blue 
kerseymere, and the skirt of white flan- 
nel ; the neck-tie is of blue silk. 

Figure 12 is another comfortable dress 
for a boy, the high boots showing that it 
is intended for service; the trousers are 
of dark tweed, and the jacket is of two 
shades of gray striped flannel. 

Figure 13 gives us a dainty frock for a 
little girl ; it is of blue India silk, orna- 
mented at the bottom with one of the 
pretty woven laces now so fashionable. 
Some of the same lace forms the cuffs and 
full collar. 
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Everybody drapes something now— 
doors, windows, ugly corners to be shut 
off, are all draped. The portiere in Fig- 
ure 2 is so easily made, and can be pro- 
duced in such cheap material, that none 
need be without one. Of course, cloth 
oo) or even satin damask may be employed ; 
aS) but plain furniture-sateen, or even coarse 
butcher’s-linen or sheeting may also be 
used for a summer or a cottage drapery. 
A carpenter can soon turn a pole of the 
required size; the rings can be purchased 
at almost any store; or if that is not 
practicable, make a wide hem and slip 
the pole through. The border should, 
of course, correspond in color with the 
embroidery, and the latter may be of 
any design at hand. The conventional 
one given is pretty, with its hinge-like 
effect; but a long spray of wisteria or 

























Figure 14 shows a pretty as 
well as useful summer frock for 
a girl, convenient for lawn-ten- 
nis, croquet, or wear at all 
times ; the skirt, bodice, short 
square jacket, and sleeves are of 
blue flannel, with broad gash, 
collar, and cuffs of dark-red 
serge. The lawn-tennis cap is 
of blue cloth. 
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The design, Figure 1, for a 
handkerchief border, is so sim- 
ple and so pretty that it will be 
charming work for an afternoon, 
and, in a pretty basket on a little 
table, will look irresistible. The 
finest white embroidery-cotton 
must of course be employed ; 
or if something very gay is 
needed, the same design in red 
or blue cotton will look well. 
But if a handkerchief is not 
fancied, use the same pattern 
for the bottom of a flannel 
petticoat, done in silk or linen 
floss; or, for a baby’s blanket, 
in white silk. FIGS. II AND 12. 
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tassels. The battlemented edge is 
defined with close straight stitches 
in coarse knitting-cotton. A 
shaped piece of the linen is laid 
over the base. 

All women like to have some 
pretty summer work about, whether 
they may be away for an outing, 
or to trifle with, of an afternoon, 
when callers are dropping in. So 
we giye, in Figure 5, a design for 
one of the prettiest light wraps of 
theseason. It will besoserviceable 
to throw on, of a cool afternoon, 
that we think none can resist mak- 
ing one, or coaxing some good 
friend to make one forthem. Done 
in violet and black, or in two 
shades of violet for an elderly 


FIG. 13. 


loose roses or springing poppies will look 
. well, 

The cover for a blotting-book in 
Figure 3 is taken from one at the great 
Columbian Exhibition in the art embroid- 
ery department of the English exhibit. 
It is exquisitely done in the natural colors 
of the peacock’s feathers, and the scrolls 
are in colored silks and gold on gray 
linen. 

A sitting-room or a chamber table is 
always pretty, if a cozy-looking fancy 
basket is placed on it, with a few books 
or photographs or anything that will give 
ita home-like appearance. The basket 
given in Figure 4 is of plain wicker- 
work—the shape, of course, optional. 
It is covered inside and out with écru 
linen embroidered in cross-stitch. The 
two circular bands are joined at the top, 
leaving at each side a space for the 
handles, which are adorned with woolen 
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FIG. I. 


person, what a beautiful present it 
will make. So we give a knitting 
design for the Jean cape. This cape 
is composed of two colored wools; 
light (such as cream and pink) for 
evening-wear, and dark (crimson and 
black) for other occasions; and, of 
these colors, one is supposed to represent 
the lining, whilst the other is the out- 
side. Peacock fingering is a capital 
wool for this purpose, eight ounces, of 
each color being required. With No. 8 
needles, cast on eighty stitches. Begin 
with the darker wool, knit eight rows 
alternately plain and purl, so that these 
eight rows are quite smooth, then join 
the other wool, and, beginning with a 
purl row, still knit purl and plain for 
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another eight rows, which makes this rib 


look all purl. Knit in all, seventy-seven 
ribs—thirty-nine of one color, thirty- 
eight of the other—as in a ribbed sock. 
You begin and end with the ‘‘ outside ”’ 
color. It is untidy to break off the 
wool for every alternate rib, and there- 
fore carry the other ball on by knitting 
in with first stitches when feasible. 
Having finished all the aforesaid number 
of ribs, cast off eight stitches, then drop 
the next stitch in a somewhat promiscuous 
manner, cast off two more, drop another, 
cast off two more, and so on until within 
eleven stitches of the end. Simply cast 
these off. Now take the work lightly 
in your hands, and slip all the dropped 
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stitches right to the other end, or, in 
other words, to the first row, thus making 
the promiscuously dropped stitches into 
a pretty design. The next point to be 
considered is how to make a neck. 

Plait the band of eight stitches into 
the required size for a collar, letting the 
lighter and purled rib fall inside, and 
pay attention to the graceful setting of 
the outside ribs ; and when the band has 


length for the collar alone has been com- 
pleted. This, after being firmly sewed 
on with wool, may be lined with sarsa- 
net the same color as that inside. The 
ruching round the cape is made in like 
manner, with, however, only five cast-on 
stitches, and may likewise be lined after 
the ruching has been sewed on to the 
cape. The sarsanet gives a finishing 
touch to the cape. All the ruching 














been carefully plaited, you will observe 
that a good foundation for the collar has 
now been made, on which appears in the 
sketch a handsome ruching. This is 
made thus: Cast on nine stitches, knit- 
ting the first row plain, then wind the 
wool three times round your first and 
second fingers, knitting the loops into one 
stitch, and so on for every stitch in that 
row, and, with a plain row in between, 
continue in this manner until a sufficient 


should be of the outside color, and may, 
if you fancy it, have all the loops 
clipped, thus giving the effect of fur. 
Should richer ruching be required, more 
wool will of necessity have to be bought. 
You could, for the sake of variation, 
make the ruching of the two colors com- 
bined. You may likewise dispense with 
this kind of trimming altogether; in 
which case, a scalloped ribbon ruche as 
collar looks. well, or simply a band of 
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fur. A fringe for the end could be 
made in the following manner: Damp 
and iron the band of eleven stitches, 
and, when quite dry, cut the edge 
sharply, unravel the stitches, thus making 
a handsome fringe like moss. A bow of 
ribbon adds to the tout ensemble. 

The crochet design which we give in 
the front of the book may also be done 
in a darned pattern, or cross-stitch in 
zephyr. It is suitable for a chair-back 
cover, a cushion, or for many purposes. 

The Columbian Exhibition will no 
doubt introduce to us much new orna- 
mental work—new designs, new stitches, 
and for new purposes. ‘There will be 
the rich colors of Russia, Hungary, 
Japan, and China, the more _ barbaric 
designs of India, and the sober work of 
England, Ireland, and France. All 
women who have the time should culti- 
vate a taste for fancy needlework. It is 
sometimes a rest to take up the brighter 
colors, and with them we often weave in 
some brighter thoughts. So, with the 
new impulse given by the great Fair, we 
look for much that is new and beautiful 
in household decoration. 





their vacation, to earn a year’s 
instruction in Farmington Col- 
lege. Many of our young readers are 
doubtless ambitious to go to college, yet 
have not the meaps wherewith to gratify 
the desire. We offer the opportunity to 
the boy or girl who will be the first to 
send us a list of 100 new subscribers, at 
$1.00. each, between now and October 
1st. The names and money can be sent 
in as fast as received, and when the full 
number is sent, the certificate of scholar- 
ship will be forwarded to the ‘successful 
competitor. To the second one sending 
us 106 néw subscribers at $1.00 each, we 
will give a cash prize of $30.00, and to 
the third, a cash prize of $25.00. 
Sample copies of the Magazine will be 
sent to those who may wish to solicit sub- 
scribers in competition for these prizes. 
If you do not care to go to college, 
here is a splendid opportunity to earn a 
goodly sum in cash. Begin at once, and 
keep at it until you earn the prize. 


Py tee ve for a boy or girl, during 


Dossin’s Soap MANUFACTURING Co., 
of Philadelphia, the manufacturers of 
Dobbin’s Electric Soap, say they would 
rather close up their immense works than 
to put one grain of adulteration in their 
Dobbin’s Electric Soap. Would that all 
were as honest. 


Lost Time is money lost. Time saved 
is money saved. Time and money can 
be saved by using the Gail Borden Eagle 
. Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes 
for custards, puddings, and sauces. Try 
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it and be convinced. Grocers and drug- 
gists. 


What a purgatory this world would be 
if we were all found out! When a 
rogue gets his deserts, we say, ‘Serve 
him right ;’’ but isn’t he only a little 
more unlucky than you and I in that he 
is less successful in hiding his shortcom- 
ings, and so is served with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, while we escape? If every 
meanness, every hypocrisy, shift, evasion 
—every little bit of dishonest dealing to 
which we consent in secret, were cried 
aloud at the cross, who would escape? 
The great author to whom we look up 
as to a superior being would find himself 
side by side in the stocks with the poor 
scribbler who ill-uses his wife and child- 
ren while he expresses the noblest senti- 
ments in print; pulpit and pew would 
become companions in misfortune ; judge 
and criminal stand at the same bar. Let 
us be thankful that but One, and He the 
Merciful, sees us as we are, and be hum- 
bly grateful, too, for the love of kindred 
that idealizes and exalts. If it were not 
for the faithful kindness that thinks the 
best, how much worse should most of us 
be than we already are! 


Wan Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman ? 


Why, Adam, of course. If we except 
one impulsive speech (and I, for one 
daughter of Eve, am willing to forget it) 
there is nothing ungentlemanlike recorded 
of Adam ; surely it is pleasant to think 
the father of humanity a gentleman. 














No. 1303 
Ladies’ Cape, with Stole Ends. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Amedium size will require 234 yards of 
té-inch lace for the lower ruffle, 2% yards 
of 10-inch lace for the middle one, and 234 

of 6-inch lace for the upper ruffle, 
2% yards of 21-inch satin for stole ends, 
revers, Collar, and yoke, 134 yards of 6-inch 
ee for jabot on front, and 3 yards of 
2. 
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: Price, 25 cents. 
No. 44—Ladies’ Dress Sleeve. 
Price, 10 cents. 

10 to 15 inches muscular part of arm. 
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No. 1299—Boys’ Sailor Suit. 


24 to 29 inches chest measure, 
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6 : FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 





No, 5593—Ladies’ Round Waist. 
Price, 30 cents. 


The above design is adapted for wash silk cr cotton fabrics. If made as 
iMustrated, the medium size will require 24 yards of 36-inch material, 5% 
yards of insertion, 2% yards of Tein inch embroidery, and 2 yards of ribbon. 





No. 648—Child’s Reefer. 
Price, 20 cents. 


The above design is adapted for any light- 
weight cloth. 








No. 9246—Young Ladies’ Eton pee Costume. 
Price, 40 cents. 
The above design is adapted for any woolen material. 
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FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 





No, 41—Child’s Bonnet. 


The above design is adapted for chambe: 
gingham, percale, ‘Tien and silk. sd 








No. 650—Misses’ and Girls’ 


rproof serge is most suitable for this design, 
2544, 27, 29, 31,.33 inches bust measure. A medium 
1 require 534 yards of 27-inch goods, and 84% yards of 
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No. 341—Ladies’ Bertha Cape. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The above design is adapted for silk mull, fine nainsook chiffon or 
lace. This design is cut in three sizes, Small, Medium, and Large. 
Any size will require 144 yards of 30-inch material, 4 yards of lace for 
border, 2 yards of lace for neck ruching, 344 yards of heading, and 344 
yards of narrow ribbon. 
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No. 659—Child’s Reefer. 
Price, 20 cents. 


The above ooton is adapted for flannel or 
light-weight cloth. 
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FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 





No. 5573—Young Ladies’ Round Waist. 
‘ Price, 30 cents. 


The above Gesign is adapted for any combination of materials. 
A medium size wil uire 13g yards cf 42-inch plain and % yard 


of 42-inch plaid mater! 
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FREE DRESS PATTERN CouPoN—JULY, 1893. 


The attached coupon entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’s NEW HoME MAGAZINE to any one of the 
“ Domestic” Paper Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. 

Cut it out, and send it with your name and address, and the number and size of the pattern wanted, 
plainly written in ink, to the‘. Domestic” Publishing Company (not us), and enclose them six cents. If you 
want a pattern the price of which exceeds twenty-five cents, enclose the difference in stamps in addition to 
the six cents, as this coupon is only good for twenty-five cents. 


You may select any pattern on this or the three preceding pages, or in either of the current “ Domestic” 
publications. , 

Send them two'cents for a “Style,” a monthly eight-page paper containing the latest designs; or twenty 
cents for the “ Domestic Fashion Review,” a quarterly containing more than one thousand seasonable patterns. 

We cannot undertake to extend this offer to any persons who are not bona fide subscribers to our: 


Magazine. 


-The “ Domestic”? Publishing Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York.-City. 

GENTLEMEN: If presented before October Ist, 1893, please furnish any subscriber to ARTHUR’s NEW 
HoME MaGazine, a “Domestic” Paper Pattern of the retail value of twenty-five cents, when six cents in 
stamps is enclosed with the coupon. If the pattern selected is more than twenty-five cents, additional 
stamps will be enclosed by the person ordering the pattern to make up the amount. 

This order is not good if presented after the above date. 


Yours truly, 
ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE, 


_—— rrr lle ‘ 

GENTLEMEN: I hereby certify that 1am a regular subscriber to the ARTHUR’s NEw HomME MAGAZINE, 

and entitled to the use of the above order. Please send me pattern No... ; size 9 

for which I enclose six cents in postage-stamps, and cents additional for difference in 
cost over twenty-five cents. 





Name, 





Street or P. O. Box, 





Town, 





County, 





B@p Always give the size of the pattern you order. If for a child, add the age. 
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Natonal Prize of I6 600 siz 
QUINA-LAROCHE 


A Stimulating Restorative 
and Anti-Febrile~ Tonic: 


sAn  agréeable and ‘highly “efficacious 
jremedy. [London Lancet. ] 


For Wasting Diseases, Poorness of the Blood, 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Indigestion, etc. 


22 rue Drouot, Paris. 
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1: E. FOUCERA & CO., 

4 | 80 North William Street, New York, 
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IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


PEIN SroOoOmws 


ADDRESS A LETTER OR POSTAL-CARD TO 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney. 
P. O. Box 463, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ae 
Honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served ninety days or over in the late war, are entitled now, if 
ily or wholly disebled for ordinary manual labor, whether disability was caused by service or not, and regard- 
ess of their peeuniary circumstances. 
_ WIDOWS of such Soldiers and sailors are-entitled (if not remarried), whether soldier’s death was due to army 
servicesor not, if now dependent upon their own labor for support, Widows not dependent upon their own labor are 
entitled if the soldier’s death was due to service. 








ILDREN are entitled (if under sixteen years) in almost all cases where there was.no widow, or she has since « 


died or remarried. 

PARENTS are entitled if soldier left neither widow nor child, provided soldier died in service, or from 
effects of service, aid they are now dependent upon their own labor for support. It makes no difference whether 
soldier served or died in late war, or in regular army or navy. 

Soldiers of the late war, pensioned under one law, may apply for higher rates under other laws, without 
losing any rights. 

Thousands of soldiers drawing from $2 to $10 per month under the ol@ law are entitled to higher rates under 
new = not only on aceount of disabilities for which now pensioned, but also for others, whether due to service 
or not. 

_ _ Soldiers and sailors disabled in line of duty in regular army or navy since the war are also entitled, whether 
discharged for disability or not. 

Survivors, and their widows, of the Black Hawk, Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole or Florida Indian Wars 
of 1832 to 1842, ure enti:led under a recent act. 

Mexican War soldiers and their widows also entitled, if extrswe years of age, or disabled or dependent. 

Old claims completed and settlement obtained, whether pension has been granted under later laws or not. 

Rejeeted claims reopened, and settlement secured, if rejection iepeepes or illegal. 

Certificates of service and discharge obtained for soldiers and sailors of the late war who have lost their original 

pers. 
Send for laws and information. No charge for advice. No fee unless successful. Address, 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY __ JOHN Wevoersurn 
P.O. BOX 463, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In answering advertisements, our readers will please mention this Magazine. 
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GOOD WORDS. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 








a publishéd by SEP. WINNER & SON, 516 N. Bighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
Poetry yall 0 ‘HAWTHORNE. ie e aS “Music by SEP. WINNER. 


1. Good.words may reach the tru - ant heart When harsh demands may fail...... Svedece For 
2. Good words may move the err - ingheart, Re - bel-lioustho’ it _be..............4+ And 


whis”- pers soft a calm*” im- patt When stornr- y scenes. pre + yail. 
ten + dersmiles, . with: gra - cious art A: - wak,- en. sym - pa - thy, 


sua - sionhath a win - ning way That few canwell,can well =-re-sist, And 
mem - berthen a kind - ly word, In sweet, in sweet for - give - ness said, ~ Is 


gen - tlewords a- sur - ersway Than harsh - er tones en - list. 
bet - ter far and sure - ly heard If not to feel-ing dcad, 





GOOD WORDS. 





sores 


~ 


sua + sion hath a2 win-ning »way few.can well. re + sist, 
bet» “ter far and sure-ly heard, not to’ feel - ing dead. 


CHORUS. 


spo - ken, spoken notin vain, 
Good wordsare spoken not in vain, But. com - fort witha 


pt ) a 





with a, withapleasing art, 
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ra 
wel - come, welcome smile a-gain, 
wake the welcome smilea-gain, And fall _ like blessings on the heart. 


.- £2 2p. .- 








ADVER TISEMENTS. 


Ee ala tis hot lazy 
. as WI 0 & shotnzy peopl 
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or red uce your mm 
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one- -half: iy ae 


Jake no substitutes 
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UMANIT \ 
HEALTH 


92 FIFTH AVENUE Ree YORK city ( 








A estiiecriagasing magazine devoted to 
* HOME INTERESTS «°-.° 


and family happiness. Edited by 4 
Ella A. Jennings, M.D. q 
Send stamp for sample copy, 

$1.00 a year. . Single copies, 10¢, - 
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